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Ireland, poor, devoted Ireland, has produced a host of il- 
justrious men. At the bar, in the senate, and in the field of 
battle, her sons have been alike conspicuous Her Curran, 
her Burke, her Grattan, and her Wellington, with a long 
list of others second only to them, have secured for their 
country an imperishable name. So long, too, as poetry and 
music shall retain their power to charm, the sweet harp of 
Erin will continue to delight. And, notwithstanding the 
contempt with which England has affected to regard her, 
Ireland has furnished the consummate talents and skill, by 
which the destinies of Great Britain have for a long time 
been wielded. There is much in the national character of 
Ireland worthy of admiration. Her warm-hearted enthusi- 
asm may indeed sometimes be displayed in the unrestrained 
violence of popular commotion. But it isthe same noble 
spirit, which rouses the patriot, excites the friend, and 
prompts to deeds of the purest philanthropy. There is an 
open, magnanimous, generous feeling in the breast of a 
genuine Irishman, which almost always renders him active 
and conspicuous. He is indeed a bitter, and often a relent- 
less foe; but he is likewise an ardent and enthusiastic 
friend. He never shrinks from danger, nor seeks to avoid 
responsibility. He sometimes suffers for want of a cool, 
calculating prudence, but never sinks into insignifi- 
cance for want of positive traits of character. His patriot- 
ism is no sickly feeling of indifference or of cold attachment, 
but, like his friendship, it is active, energetic, and glow- 
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Among such a people, eloquence could scarcely fail to 
flourish. Every thing seems calculated to excite the orator, 
and to giye efficiency to his exertions. Such a people, all 
enthusiasm, all alive to the impulse of feeling, need but be 
excited, to be rendered subservi nt to the will of a y popular 
public speaker. Among such a people therefore, eloquence 
is rather the language of passion, than of argument or per- 
suasion. Cool, deliberate reasoning would hardly be list- 
ened to, unless it were accompanied with daring flights of 
imagination, and enthusiastic appeals to the heart. No won- 
der then that the orators of Ireland have been so numerous 
and powerful: no worder that they have been conspicuous 


for glowing and empassionedeloquence. Not that they have 
usually bee a wanting in sound sense or solid argument, for 
many of them have ‘abounded in these essential requisites 
of oratory, but they have commonly indulged, to a great 
extent, in the language of feeling, and have appeared desi- 


rous rather to enlist ihe passions than to convince the under- 


standing; rather to touch the heart, than to guide the judg- 
ment. 

Such was pre-eminently the eloquence of Curran, a man 
whose ardent feeling, brilliant imagination, dauntless cour- 
age, and enthusiastic love of liberty, peculiarly fitted him 
for distinction as an orator among such a people as the 
Irish, and in such stormy times as ‘those in which he lived. 
His eloquence indeed was not without its faults, and we, 
calmly sitting in our closet, may easily point out, in his 
printed speec hes, abundant specimens of inflated style and 
proofs of a perverted taste. We may with justice depre- 
cate the influence they have had in furnishing dangerous 
models tothe young, and intending to corrupt the eloquence 
of the day. We may point to the rodomontade and glitter- 
ing nonsense of Phillips, and the admiration with which 
the yare leard, and published, and read, as the genuine and 
lamentable effects of the course pursued, and the example 
furnished by Curran. Yet the eloquence of Curran was 
not only splendid, but powerful. It was better adapted to 
be listened to under all the animating circumstances of the 
occasion which called it forth, than to be coldly criticised 
by a fastidious reader. Yet it was evidently the product of 
a mind vlowing with all the enthusiasm it displayed, a mind 
too, traught with various learning, and deeply skilled in all 
the intricacies of the human heart. But we are perhaps 
premature in thus ateempting to delineate the eloquence of 
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Curran. Like our own Ames, he was pre-eminently great 
in a sphere where few can follow him; yet his greatness will 
hardly be denied by any. 

It is our present object however, to introduce to the notice 
of our readers a Biography of thi: distinguished man, writ- 
ten by his son; and in doing so, we are convinced we shall 
not fail tointerest and gratify them For who is there, that 
would not be pleased to trace the progress of such a mind 
as Curran’s; to become acquainted with his early life; to 
witness, as it were, the little incidents by which his charac 
ter was formed, and his genius directed; to follow him to 
the University and there observe the course of his educa- 
tion; to behold him atthe bar, the terror of the court and 
the admiration of the jury; to enter with him into the re- 
tirement of domestic life, there to partake of his joys and 
his sorrows, and intimately to observe the operations of his 
powerful and elastic mind? The life of every great man 
must be an object of interest. Circumstances apparently 


the most trivial acquire a value and importance from their 
influence in the formation of character and direction of 
talents. But the biography of Curran is fraught with in- 
cidents of more than ordinary moment. Its intimate con- 
nection with the history of the times in which he lived.— 
times signalized by ardent struggles and important revolu- 
tions—give it a peculiar and uncommon interest. We have 
been highly gratified therefore by the appearance of the 
present work. It comes from a source, in the correctness 
of which, so far as facts are concerned, we may place the 
most implicit confidence; and if we are compelled to make 
some aliowance for the partiality of filial affection, and ha- 
bitual reverence, we are compelled to acknowledge like- 
wise that the task has been executed with a talent and suc- 
cess not unworthy of a descendant of the illus rious Orator 
of Ireland. 

Joun Partpot Curran was the son of a respectable man, 
who held the office of seneschal of a manor house at New- 
market, alittle town in the county of Cork,in Ireland. There 
he was born on the 24th of July 1750. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Philpot, was a woman of strong mind 
ant considerable acquirements, and had, like most mothers, 
a powerful influence in developing the talents and forming 
the character of her son. She had tive children, one only of 
which was a daughter, and of her sons, the subject of this 
biography was the eldest. His early indications of genius 
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induced his parents, at the solicitation of the Rev Mr. 
Boyse, the clergyman of Newmarket, to place him under 
his care for instruction in the rudiments of classical learn- 
ing. Pleased with his progress under this kind friend and 
excellent teacher, his parents determined to bestow upon 
him a liberal education, in the hope that he might eventually 
be devoted to the church. For this purpose he was sent 
to the free-school of Middleton, and his benevolent frieud, 
who had so long taught him in his own family, free of cost 
to his parents, resigned an ecclesiastical living, “for the pur- 
pose of partly defraying the expenses of his young favorite’s 
studies.” From this school he was transferred, in 1769, to 
Trinity College, Dublin. During his continuance at school, 
he was not distinguished by any marked pre-eminence over 
his companions, b.t as he himself used to say, he was 
rather “the dupe and butt of his play-fellows.” On one oc- 
casion however, when quite a little boy, he assumed the sta- 
tion of Punch’s prompter at a puppet show, and gained con- 
siderable celebrity by the talent and severity, with which he 
satirized the prevailing vices and follies of the neighbour- 
hood. 

While at College he studied the classics with great assi- 
duity and enthusiasm: yet he was distinguished among his 
fellow-students by his gaiety and humour, and sometimes 
suffered from engaging in broils and revels. Although he 
was poor and was under obligations to a kind friend for his 
support, he was emphatically a spendthrift, “and would of- 
ten squander, in entertaining his companions, what should 
have been meted out to answer the demands of the coming 
quarter.”” This was certainly a defect in the character of 
Curran, and should be noted, not as an example for the as- 
piring youth to follow, but as a dangerous quicksand, on 
which if Curran escaped shipwreck, others who approach 
it will be very likely te find ruin. 

In the second year of his College course, he changed his 
first resolution, and determined to devote his attention to 
the bar, rather than tothe church. This resolution was 
formed, in consequence of the following incident, which 
we will give in the words of tne biographer. 

‘‘He had committed some breach of the college regulations, 
for which he was sentenced by the censor, Dr Patrick Duige- 
nan, either to pay a fine of five shillings, or translate into Latin 
anumber of the Spectator. He found it more convenient to 
accept the latter alternative; but om the appointed day the exer~ 
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cise was not ready, and some unsatisfactory excuse Was assign- 
ed. Against the second offence a heavier penalty was denoun- 
ced—he was condemned to pronoun:e a Latin oration in /au- 
dem decori from the pulpit in the college chapel. He no !ung- 
er thought of evading his sentence, and accordingly prepared 
the panegyric; but when he came to recite it, he had not -ro- 
ceeded far before it was found to contain a mock model of ideal 
perfection, which the doctor instantly recogn zed to be a glar- 
ing satire upon himself. As soon therefore as the young ora- 
tor had concluded, and descended from his station, he was sum- 
moned before the provost and fellows to account for his beha- 
viour. Doctor Duigenan was not very popular, and the pro- 
vost was secretly not displeased at any circumstance that could 
mortify him. He therefore merely went through the form of 
calling upon the offender for an explanation, and listering with 
indulgence to the ingenuity with which he attempted to soften 
down the libel, dismissed him with a slight reproof When 
Mr. Curran returned among his compa.ions, they surrounded 
him to hear the particulars of his © guittale He repor ed to 
them all that he had said, sand all tha: he had not said but that 
he might have said;’ and impressed them with so high -n idea 
of his !egal dexterity, that they de lared, by common acclama- 
tion, that the bar and the bar alone was the proper profession 
for one who possessed the talents of which he bed that day yiv- 
en such a striking proof. He accepted the omen, and never 
after repented of his decision.” p. 24. 


Several specimens are given in the work before us of the 
early compositions of Mr. Curran both in prose and verse: 
and notwithstanding all his wildness and extravagance, he 
plainly discovered while at College the traits of genius by 
which he was afterwards so eminently distinguished. The 
following circumstance is mentioned as an illustration ot 
his happy faculty of employing his classical knowledge in 
the production of mirth and humour. 


“A fellow-student in reciting a Latin theme assigned a false 
quantity to the syllable mi in the word nimirum. A buzz of 
disapprobation succeeded, Mr. Curran, to relieve his fi-end’s 
confusion, observed, ‘that it was by no means surprising that 
an Irish student should be ignorant of what was known by on- 
ly one man in Rome, according to the fellowing testimony of 
Horace, 

‘Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus. ” (p. 25.) 
Having left College and received a master’s degree in the 


early part of the year 1773, Mr. Curran went to London to 
study the Law in the Middle Temple. Here he wrote 4 
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number of letters to his friends in Ireland, some of 
which are given at full length in the volume under review, 
and which not only furnish a specimen of his talents anda 
dis} play of his thoughts and feelings, but contain a great va- 
riety of amusing and interesting matter. 

Mr. Curran’s first efforts at public speaking were, like 
those of many other distinguished orators, eminently unsuc- 
cessful. The following narrative, given by himself, may 
iend to animate the youthful aspirant for the palm of elo- 
quence and to convince us that much may be done by pa- 
tience and perseverance even under circumstances the most 
disheartening. Even Curran failed at first, but Curran per- 
severcd, and was rewarded by ultimate success. 


‘One day after dinner, an acquaintance, in speaking of his el- 
oquence, happened to observe that it must have been born 
with him. “Indeed, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Curran, “it was 
no'; it was born three and twenty years and some months after 
me; and, if you are satisfied to listen to a dull historian, you 
shall have the histor vy of its nativity 

‘‘When I was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little de- 
bating club—poor Apjohn, and Duhigg, and the rest of them! 
they have all disappeared from the stage; but my own busy 
hour will soon be fretted through, and then we may mect again 
behind the scenes. Poor fellows! they are now at rest; but I 
sull can see them, and the glow of honest bustie on their looks, 
as they arranged their little plan of honourable association (or, 
as Pope would say, ‘gave therr little senate laws,’) where all the 
great hetero in ethics or politics (there were no gagging- 

bills in those davs) were to be discussed and irrevocably settled. 
Upon the first night of onr assembling, I attended, my foolish 
heart throbbing with the anticipated honour of being styled ‘the 
poarned member that opened the debate,’ or ‘the very clogquent 

‘entleman who has just sat down.’ All day the coming scene 
had been flitting before my fancy, and cajoling it; my ear alrea- 
ly caught the glorious melody of shear him, hear him’? Al- 
ready I was practising how to steal a cunning side-long glance 
at the tear of generous approbation bubbling in the eyes of my 
lite auditory; never suspecting, alas! that a modern eye may 
have so little affinity with moisture that the finest gunpowder 
may be dried upon it. I stood up—the question was Catholic 
claims or the slave trade, I pretest 1 now forget which, but the 
difference, you know, was never very obvious—my mind was 
stored with abouta folio volume of matter, but | wanted a pre- 
face, and fur want of a preface the volume never was published, 
IT stood up, tre mblinge through every fibre; but remembering 
that in this I @&as but imitating Tully, Il took conrage, and had 
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actually proceeded almost as far as ‘Mr. Chairman,’ when to 
my astonishment and terror, I perceived that every eye was riv- 
eted upon me. There were only six or seven present, and the 
little room could not have contained as many more; yet was it, 
to my panic-struck imagination, as if | were the central object 
in nature, and assernbled millions were gazing upon me in 
breathless expectation. I became dismayed and dumb; my 
friends cried shear him!’ but there was nothing to hear. My 
lips, indeed, went through the pantomime of articulation, but 
I was like the unfortunate fiddler at the fair, who, upon coming 
to strike up the solo that was to ravish every ear, discovered 
that an enemy had maliciously soaped his bow; or rather like 
poor Punch as I once saw him, (and how many like him have 
{ seen in our old house of commons! but it is dead, and let us 
not disturb it: ashes) grimacing a soliloquy, of which his 
prompter behind had most indis: reetly neglected to administer 
the words. So you see, sir, it was not born with me. Howev- 
cr, though my friends, even Apjohn, the most sanguine of them, 
despaired of me, the cacoethes loguendi was not to be subdued 
without a struggle. I was for the present silenced, but I still 
attended our meetings with the most laudable regularity, and 
ever, ventured to accompany the others to a more ambitious 
theatre, ‘the Devils of Temple Bar;’ where truly may I say, 
tnat many atime the Devil’s own work was going forward. 
Here, warned by fatal experience that a man’s powers may be © 
overstrained, I at first confined myself to asimple ‘ay or no,’ and, 
by dint «f practi:e and encouragement, brought my tongue to 
recite these magical elements of parliamentary cloquence with 
‘such sound emphasis and good discretion,’ that in a fortnight’s 
time I had completed my education for the Irish Senate. 

“Such was my state, the popular throb just beginning to re- 
visit my heart, when a long expected remittance arrived from 
-Newmarket, Apjohn dined with me that day, and when the leg 
of mutton, or rather the bone, was removed, we offered up the 
libation of an additional glass.ef punch for the health and length 
of days (and heaven heard the prayer) of the kind mother that 
had remembered the necessities of her absent child. In the 
evening we repaired to ‘the Devils.” One of them was upon 
his legs; a fellow of whom it was impossible to decide, wheth~ 
er he was most distinguished by the filth of his person or by the 
Aippancy of his tongue; just such another as Harry Flood 
would have called ‘the highly gifted yentleman with the dirty 
cravat and greasy pantaloons.’ I found this learned person- 
age in the act of calumniating chronology by the most prepos- 
terous anachronisms, and (as. T believe I shortly after told hiin) 
traducing the illustrious dead by affectiug a confidential inter- 
course with them, as he would with some nobleman, Ais very 
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dear friend, behind his back, who, if present, would indignant- 
ly repel the imputation of so insulting an intimacy. He des- 
canted upon Demosthenes, the glory of the Roman forum; 
spoke of Tully as the famous cotemporary and rival of Cicero; 
and in the short space of one hour transported the straits of 
Marathon three several times to the plains of Thermypolz. 
Thinking that I had a right to know something of these mat- 
ters, I looked at him with surprise; and whether it was the moe 
ney in my pocket, or my classical chivalry, or most probably 
the supplemental tumbler of punch, that gave my face a smirk 
of saucy confidence, when our eyes met there was something 
like wager of battle in mine; upon which the erudite gentleman 
instant y changed his invective against antiqui y into an invec- 
tive against me, and concluded by a few words of friend:y coun- 
se! (horresco referens ) to sorator mum,’ who he doubted not 
possessed wonderful talents for eloquence, although he would 
recommend him to shew it in future by some more popular 
metho: than his silence. 1 followed his advice, and I believe 
no? entirely without effect; for when upon sitting dowa, I whis- 
pered my friend that I hoped he did not think my dirty antago- 
nist had come ‘quite clean off!? ‘On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low,’ said he, te ery one around me is declaring that is the first 
time they ever saw him so well dressed.’ So, sir, you see that 
to try the bira the spur must touch his blood. Yet, after all, 
if it hac not been for the inspiration of the punch, I might have 
continued a mute to this hour; so for the honour of the art, let 
us have another glass.”’ 

Th: speech which Mr. Curran made upon this occasion was 
immediately followed by a more substantial reward than the ap- 
plruses of his hearers; the debate was no sooner closed than 
the fresident of the society despatched his secretary to the elo- 
quent stranger, to so'icit the honour of his company to partake 
of a cold collation; whi.b proved to consist of bread and cheese 
and porter; but the public motives of the invitation rendered 
it to the guest the most delicious supper that he had ever tast- 
ed.” pp. 36—39. 


After this Mr Curran was in the constant habit, during 
his residence in London, of attending debating clubs, at 
wiich he formed his character and laid the foundation of his 
future distinction as an orator. Such little associations are 
certainly calculated to be eminently useful. They furnish an 
aimirable schooj tor eloguence. Without imposing the re- 
sponsibility which is attached to more public spheres of ac- 
tion, they excite feeling, call forth talent, and rouse emula- 
tion. Without intimidating they animate: without over- 
wheiming the youthful and trembling orator, they develop 
his resources and teach him how to employ them. 
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Mr. Curran early courted the muses, but never seems to 
have devoted himself with very great assiduity to their ser- 
vice. From the character of his prose compositions in 
general, and the peculiar brilliancy of his public speeches, 
we should suppose him well calculated to shine as a poet. 
But although he frequently wrote verses, all of which are 
respectable and some of which are excellent, yet they cere 
tainly do not sparkle with all the fire of imagination, and 
glow with all the brilliancy of colouring, which we should 
naturally expect to witness in the poetical productions of 
such an orator as Curran. For this circumstance we cane 
not more satisfactorily account, than by remarking with his 
biographer, that “when he occupied himself with poetry, he 
appears tohave considered it rather as a recreation to soothe 
himself, than as a means of exciting others.” 

During his residence in London, Curran was an intense 
student, confining himself to the society of his companions 
at the Temple, rising early, reading all day, and attending 
some debating society inthe evening. Indeed, so systematic 
was he inthe arrangement of his pursuits, and so economi- 
cal in the apprupriation of his time, that he assigned a pare 
ticular period, immediately after dinner, for thinking of his 
absent friends, and sedulously excluded all reflections of 
that nature at any other season. And here we are confident 
our readers will not deem an apology necessary for the in- 
troduction of the following extract, long as it Is. 


‘Before dismissing this period of Mr. Curran’s history, a 
few words may be added upon the subject of the studies and in- 
tellectual habits of his early days; for, in consequence of his not 
having devoted much time in his latter years to books, and still 
more from the great predominance of imagination over learn- 
ing, to be observed in all the productions of his mind, an opin- 
ion has generally prevailed that his reading was extremely cir- 
eumscribed. and that he was, from taste or by constitution, In- 
tolerant of any regular application. If such were the fact, note 
withstanding the danger of the example, it still would not be ¢e- 
niec; the indolent should havc all the benefit or all the mischief 
of such a precedent; but, in truth, Mr. Curran never was amere 
gified idler. He might not, indeed, have been always found 
with a book before him, he might not have been nominally a 
severe stucent, but for the course of forty years he kept his fac- 
u.ties in perpetual exercise; and ifall that he created in public, 
in’the suciety of his friends, had been composed in the retire- 
m-nt of the closet, it would have scarcely becn asserted that 
MJeness was the habit of his mind. 
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In bis youth he was a formal student, to a greater extent than 
fs generally supposed. Before be had attained the age of twen- 
ty-five. when he was called to the bar, independent of his clas- 
sical ucquirements, which have never been doubted, his ace 
quaintance with general literature was fir from inconsicerable; 
he was familiar with all the most popular ot the English po- 
e:s, historians, and specuiative writers. He had at the same 
age, with little assistance but that of dovks, acquir d more than 
acommon knowledge of the French language. If he did not 
pursue a long consecutive course of legal reading, he was yet 
perpetually making a vigorous plunge, from which he seldom 
returnec without some proof that he had reached the bottom. 
For several years afier his admission to the bar. he devoted 
mc«ereof his mornings and evenings to the study of his profes- 
sion than his most intimate friends at the time could have be- 
lieved to be compatible with his convivial habits and public av- 
ocations. His frame was never robust, but it was extremely 
patient of fitigue; and no matter how great che exhaustion of 
theday, or the eyening,a very few hours sleep completely res- 
tored it. This natural felicity of cons'itution he confirmed by 
early rising, constant exercise, the daily practice of cold bath- 
ing, and similar methods of invigorating the sys'em. 

Indeed, when it is recollected that Mr Curran, at the period 
of his life at present under consideration, was looking to the bar 
alone for the means of future subsistence, and for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition, it is utterly incredible that he should have 
negiected the ordinary arts by which success was to be attained. 
According to the concurring accounts, given by himself and his 
cotemporaries, he neglected none of them. Eloquence was at 
that time not only the most popular, but one of the shortest 
roads to eminence at the Irish bar; and from the moment of 
the discovery of his powers asa speaker, he began, and contin- 
ued, to cultivate them with the utmost assiduity. His enuncia- 
tion (4s has been already observed) was naturally impeded, his 
voice shrill, and his accent strongly provincial, or (to use his 
own expression) ‘ina state of nature;’ to remove these defecis, 
he adopted the practice of daily reading aloud, slowly and dis. 
tinctly, and of most studiously observing and imitating the 
tones and manner of more skilful speakers. . The success of 
this exercise and s'udy was so complete, that among his most 
unrivalled excelie.cies as an orator, were the clexrness of his . 
articulation, and a peculiar, unisterrupted, graduated intona- 
tion; which, whatever was the subject, whether tender or im- 
passioned, melodised every period His person was without 
dignity or grace—short, sieader, and inelegantly proportioned. 

Vo attain an action, that might conceal as much as possible 
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‘eticiencies, he recited perpetually before a mirror, an@ 
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selected the gesticulations that he thou. ht best adapted to his 
imperfect stature. To habituate his mind to extemporaneous 
fluency, he not only regularly attenJed the debating clubs of 
Lo:don, but, bo:h before and afier his admission to the bar, re- 
sorted to a system of solitary exercise, of which the irksome- 
ness Cannot be wel: appreciated by those who have never prac- 
tisedit. He either extracted a case from his b oks, or propos- 
ed to himself some original question: and this he used to de- 
bate alone, with the same anxious attention to argument and to 
diction, as if he were discussing it in open court There is 
nothing in all this toexcit any wonder; but certai ly the per- 
son who early submitted to these modes of labour, and fre- 
qu ntly resumed them, cannot ve considered as careless or in- 
capable of app ication. 

It may be a matter of curiosity with some, to know the writ- 
ers, that, having been Mr. Curran’s early favorites, may be sup- 
posed to have had an influen e in forming his style. Some of 
his letters, already given, discover in different passages a prefer- 
ence for the manner -f Sterne; a similar resemblance appears 
more frequently, and more strongly. in several others of about 
the same date, whivh hae not been introduced. It was from 
the “Letters of Junius,” that he generally delaimed before a 
glass. Junius and Lord Bolingbroke were the English prose 
writers, whom he at that time studied as the most nerfect mod- 
els of the declamatory style. Amo g the English poets, he 
was passionately fond of *Thompson’s Seasons”’ He often se- 
lected exercises of delivery from ‘Paradise Lost,’”’ which he 
then admired, but subsequently (and it is noped that few wilt 
justify the change) his sensibility to the beauties of that noble 
poem greatly subsided. In ‘his list the sacred writings m''st 
not be omitted; independent of their more solemn titles to his 
respect, Mr. Curran was from his childhood exquisitely alive 
to their mere literary excellencies; and in his maturer years 
seldom failed to resort to them, as to a source of the most 
splendid and awful topics of persuasion. 

Before quitting the subject of Mr. Curran’s youthful habits, 
it is proper to mention the pleasure that he took in occasionally 
mingling in the society of the lower orders of his countrymen: 
he was a frequent attendant at the weddings and wakes of his 
neighbourhood. Being from his infancy familiar with the na- 
tive Irish language, he lost nothing of whatever interest such 
meetings couid afford. They appear to have had considerable 
influence on his mind; he usec t» say himself, that he derived 
his first notions of poetry and eloquence from the compositions 
of the hired mourners over the dead. It was probably amidst 
those scenes that he acquired the rudiments of that thorough 
knowledge of the Irish character, of which he afterwards made 
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so amusing an use in enlivening a company, and so important 
@ one in confounding a perjured witness. It may have been toa 
in this humble interconrse that some even of his finer tastes and 
feelings originated or were confirmed. Out of Ircland the ge- 
nius fits natives is, in general, but partly known. They are, 
for the most part, represented as comical and impetuous, quali- 
ties which, lying upon the surface, strike the stranger and su- 
perficial observer; but with these they unite the deepes: sensi- 
bility. It is the latter that prevais; and if their patheuc say- 
ings had been as sedulously recorded as their lively salHes, it 
would be seén that they can be as eloquent in their lamentations 
as they are originalintheir humour. Of these almost national pe- 
culiarities, so opposite,vet so constantly associated, Mr. Curran’s 
mind strong y partook, and in his, as in his country’s character, 
melancholy predominated. In his earliést, as well os his 1 test 
speculations, he inclined to take a desponding view of human 
affairs—he appeared, indeed, more frequently in smiles to relax 
his mind, or to entertain his companions; but when Seft entire- 
ly to his original propensities, ne seems to have ever went from 
choice.”’ pp. 53—57. 


In the second year of his residence in London, he mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr. Richard Creagh of Newmarket, and 
soon afterwards coming forward at the bar, rose with rapid- 
ity toeminence. Here, as we have already intimated, he 
was peculiarly calculated for distinction. A very different 
species of eloquence was required at the Irish bar, from 
what would have been even tolerated in an English court of 
Justice. We shall not stop, minutely to enquire into the 
causes of this distinction, which howéver may be traced to 
the peculiar circumstances of the times and the character 
of the people. Suffice it to say that Mr. Curran appeared 
upon a theatre precisely suited to his talents. Instantly 
therefore he entered upon a career of extensive and con- 
spicuous practice. On his first appearance however in a 
court of chancery, he met with a discomfiture almost as sig- 
nal as that whieh attended his first effort at public speaking. 
In attempting to read a short sentence, his agitation was so 
great that his voice failed him, his brief fell from his hand, 
and he sat down without the power of articulation. 


“This difidence, however, totally vanished whenever he had 
to repel what he conceived an unwarrantable attack. It was by 
giving proofs of the proud and indignant Spirit with which be 
could chastise argression, that he first distinguished himself at 
the bar: of this his contest with Judge Robinson is recorded as 
a very carly and memorable instatice. Mr. Curran having ob» 
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served in some case before that judge, ‘That he had hever met 
the law as laid down by his lordship in any book in Ais ‘ibrary.” 
‘That may be, sir,’ said the judge, in an acrid contempuuus 
tone; ‘but I suspect that your 'ibeary is very smal.’ His ‘!ord- 
ship, who, like too many of that t'me, was a party zealot, was 
known to be the author of several anonymous political pamph- 
Jets, which were chiefly conspicuous for their despotic princi- 
ples and excessive violence. The young barrister, roused. by 
the sneer at his circumstances, replied that true it was that his 
hibrary might be small, but he thanked heaven that, among his 
books, ‘here were none of the wret: hed productions of the fran. 
tic pampleteers of the day. ‘I find it more instructive, my 
lord, to study good works than to compose bad ones; my books 
may be few, but the title pages give me the writer’s names: my 
shelf is not disgraced by any of such rank absurdity that their 
very authors are ashamed to own them.’ 

He was here interrupted by the judge, who said, ‘Sir, you 
are forgetting the respect which you owe to the dignity cf the 
judicial character.’—‘Dignity,’ exclaimed Mr. Curran; ‘my 
Lord, upon that point i shall cite you a case from a book of 
some anthority with which you are perhaps not unacquainted. 
A poor Scotchman, upon his arrival in London, thinking him- 
self insulted by a stranger, and imagining that he was the 
stronger man, resolved to resent the affront, and taking off his 
coat, del:vered it to a bystander to hoid; but having lost the bat- 
tle, he returned to resume his garment, when he discovered 
that he had unfortunately lost that also, that the trustee of his 
habilaments had decamped curing the affray. So, my lerd, 
when the person, who is invested with the dignity of the jndg- 
ment seat, lays it aside for a moment to enter into a disgrace- 
fu. personal contest, it is vain, when he has been worsted in the 
encounter, that he seeks to resume it—it is in vain that he en- 
deavours to shelter himself from behind an authority, which he 
has abandoned.’ 

Judge Robinson.—‘If you say another word, sir, I'll commit 
you.’ 

Mr. Curran —‘Then, my lord, it will be the best thing you’ll 
have committed this term.’ 

The judge did rot commit him; but he was understood to 
have solicited the bench to interfere, and inake an example of 
the advocate by depriving him of his gown, and to have receiv- 
ed so little encouragement, that he thought it prudent to pro- 
ceed no farther in the business.” pp. 71—73. 


Such controversies between the bench and the bar are 
not very creditable to either party. The former oug’ ‘o 
be able to retain its dignity by commanding respect, anu tue 
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latter cught not to be wanting in decorum, however reso-. 
lute + may be in asserting its rights. 

Mr. Curran not long afterwards engaged in a controversy 
of adifferent nature. In the course of a very important 
irial,in which he succeeded in obtaining a verdict for bis 
client, h2 unwarrantably and unnecessarily assailed the 
character of a gentleman, who had appeared as the friend 
and supporter of the opposite party. Immediately after 
the trial therefore, he was called upon for a public apology, 
but, although “he was fully sensible that his language had 
not been strictly warrantable,” he refused to give the re- 
quired apology, because he thought it might tarnish the lus- 
tre of his victory. He consequently received a challenge, 
and established his chacacter for personal intrepidity, and a 
lively sense of honour, by risking his life instead of magnan- 
imously acknowledging an error; and appearing prepared to 
take the life of another man, w hom he had previously injured. 
He had b°en the advocate ‘of a Roman Catholic Priest, and 
from the field of combat, where, after a single shot, the par- 
ties had separated, without personal injury, but with feel- 
ings no doubt completely satisfied, and difficulties amieably 
adjusted, he proceeded to the death-bed of his grateful cli- 
ent. Here, we are told, he received “the blessing of a dying 
christian upen him who had employed his tak nts and risked 
his life in vedressing the wrongs of a minister of a proscribed religion,” 
and obtained ‘the formal benediction of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church as the reward of his eloquence gnd matrepidity.” 
This is the first instance we have ever known, of a man’s 
being blessed by a minister of religion for fighting a duel. 
And Mr. Curran seems to have been encouraged by this 
proof of approbation; for he was several times afterwards 
engaged in similar conflicts. In the year 1785 he attacked 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterw ards Lord Clare, in a debate in the 
Trish House of Commons. Mr. Fitzgibbon retorted, and he 
replied. The result was a duel. Shots were exchanged, 
and “they separated, only confirmed in their feelings of mu- 
tual aversion.” Five years after he was insulted by a man 
In the service of government, upon which he applied to 
major Hobart, the minister, for redress. 

“To this application Major Hobart replied, that the had no 
power to dismiss any man from the service of government,’ and 
afier referring Mr. Curran to the house of commons, as the 
tribunal before which he should comptain of any breach of his 


privileges, expressed his suprise ‘that anv application should 
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have been mace to him upon the occasion of an outrage com~ 
mitted by a person who was as much a stranger to him as he 
could be to Mr. Curran.” pp. 136, 137. 

Not satisfied with this answer, Mr. Curran wrote the ma- 
jor a letter in which he accused him of resorting to a “stale 
artifice of office,” a most “pitiful evasion;” and of having 
“sacrificed the principles of a man of honor to an official 
expediency.” Major Hobart, in reply, again protested a- 
cainst being held “personal y respor sible for the resentment 
vf a servant of the government, who was placed in the sit- 
uation” he then filled, many years before he came into office, 
and in the course of his letter introduced the following se- 
vere remark: 

“I pity the condition of any man who feels himself reduced 
to the desperate expedient of endeavouring to wipe off the af- 
fronts and insults he has submitted to from others, by forcing a 
quarrel upon a man who never injured him in the remotes: de- 
erce; and | am ata loss to conceive how such a conduct can be 
reconciled to the principles or fecings of a gentleman or a man 
of honour.” p. 139. 


The result again was a duel, in which, as before, “neither 
party received any injury.” We are fully aware of the spe- 
cious arguments by which the conduct of Mr. Curran in 
these instances will be excused or justified, by those who 
are pleased to style themselves high-minded men of honour. 
Yor ourselves, without attempting to decide the question, 
whether a case can ever occur in which a duel may be 
fought without deep criminality on both sides, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that Mr. Curran might, according to the 
representation of the matter given by his evidently partial 
biographer, have avoided the conflict with honour, in each 
of the instances above referred to. In the first case, he 
should not have given the provecation, and after he had 
given it, he should have had the magnanimity to apologize. 
in the second instance, he again commenced the attack, 
and as he knew the hostility of bis opponent and hig 
own reluctance to withdraw from a stand he had once 
taken, he should have been more cautious in the out~ 
set. As to the lastaflair, we cannot but think the quarrel 
was unnecessarily and improperly forced upon major Ho- 
bart. We have no evidence that he instigated the man, who, 
it Seems, was deemed unworthy of notice, to give the insult, 
nor have we reason to believe, that he had ever appeared 


-43 his apologist or justifier. When called upen to dismiss 
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him from the public service, he replied,—not that he aps 
proved his conduct and was ready to uphold him in it,—not 
even that le considered the offence insufficient to require 
a dismissal—but that he had no power to dismiss him. 
This ought to have satisfied Mr. Curran, and to have termina- 
ted the controversy. 

On the general question of duelling we shall not now en- 
large We think however it might be conclusively shown 
that, as a mode of redress—considered abstractly from pub- 
lic opinion—it i: absurd, as well ascriminal. Yet we see 
men yield to the infatuating influence of a teo prevalent 
practice, whose better judgments revolt at the very idea, 
whose consciences warn them itis wrong, and whose good 
sense teaches them it is foolish. Shall we say they thus dis- 
play courage? [s it then heroic to do what we consider 
foolish, absurd, and criminal, from a regard to public opin- 
ion? Is it magnammous to violate law, to sacrifice princi- 
ple, and even to commit perjury, rather than to suffer an in- 
jury to go unredressed? Our object in making these sug- 
gestions is, not to condemn divides: who, in the present 
state of public feeling, have thought themselves compelled 
to resort to the field of personal combat, but if possible, to 
correct the public mind, on this important and much abused 
topic. Weare aware that great and good men have, by 
their example, given countenance to this abominable prac- 
tice. But they have condemned while they have adopted it; 
and in their moments of calm reflection, they would rather 
refer to their conduct in this particular asa proof of humas 
frailty and human weakness, than as an instance of megna- 
nimity or heroism. 

Mr. Curran derived much benefit as well as satisfaction 
from the friendship of Mr. Yelverton, afterwards Lord A- 
vonmore, the founder of a patriotic and convivial society 
called “The Monks of the Order of St. Patrick.” 


sMr. Curran always bore a distinguished part in their meet-~ 
ings. It was to them, and to the many happy and insiructive 
hours he had passed there, that he so pathetical/y alluded inthe 
fine burst of social enthusiasm which immediately follows the 
passage above cited. ‘And this soothing hope! draw from the 
dearest and tenderest recoilections of my life—from the remem- 
brance of those attic nights, and those refections of the gods, 
which we have spent with these admired, and respected, and 
beloved companions, who have gone before us; over whose ash- 
os the most precious tears of Ireland haye been shed. [Here 
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Lord Avonmore could not refrain from bursting 1ato tears. | 
Yes, my good jord, I see you do not forget them. I see their 
sacred forms passing in sad review before ‘oop memory. I see 
your painted and softened fancy recalling those happy meetings, 

vhere the innocent enjoyment of s ocial mirth became ex spand- 

ed into the nobler warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of 
the board became enlarged into the horizon of man—where 
the swelling heart conceived and communicated the pure 
and generovs purpose—where my silenderer and younger 
taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured 
and redundant fountain of yours. Yes, my lord, we can re- 
member those flights without any other regret than that they 
can neycr more return, for 

‘We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Vit, eloquence, and poesy, 
rts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.’ 
Cowtey. 

Lord Avonmore was one of those menin whom arare intel- 
lect and vast acquirements are found united with the most art- 
less unsuspecting tanocency ef nature. Whatever the perso: 
in whom he confided asserted, he considered to be as undoubt- 
ed as if he had uttered it himself. His younger friend, aware 
of this amiable imperfection, used often to trifle with it, and, in 
moments of playful relaxation, to practice harmless impositions 
upon his lordship’s credulity. His ordinary artifice was to 
touch his sensibility, and thus excite his attention by relating 
in his presence some affecting incident, and then, pretending 
to be unconscious that his lordship was listening, to proceed 
with a detail of many strange and improbable particulars, until 
he should be interrupted, as he regularly was, by the good 
judge’s exclaiming, ‘Gracious heavens! sir, is it possible? [I 
have overheard all these most rey amazing circumstances, 
which | could never have believed, if they did not come from 
such good authority.”” His Lordship at length discovered the 
deception, and passing into the opposite extreme, became (often 
ludicrously) wary and incredulous as to every thing that Mr. 
Curran stated. Still, howev er, the latter persisted, and, quick- 
ening his invention as the difficulties increased, continued from 
year to year to gain many a humorous triumph over all the de- 
fensive caution of his friend. ven upon the bench, Lord Av- 
onmore evinced the same mene apprehension of the ad- 
vocate’s inggnuity, whom he would frequently interrupt, some- 
timesin a toneof endear ment, sometimes of | ieapauqnee, saying, 
‘Mr. Curran, I know your cleverness; but it’s quite in yain lor 
youtogoon. Isee the drift of it all, and you are only giving 
yoursclf and me unnecessary trouble.’ Upon one of these oc- 
easions, the judge having frequently interposed to prevent the 
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counsel’s puiting forward some topic that was really relative 
and necessary to his case, deciaring, as often as it was attempt. 

ed, that the tendency of his argument was quite obvious, and 
that he was tvtally strayi g from the question, Mr. Curran ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘Perhaps, my lord, I am straying; but you 
must impute it to the extreme agitation of my mind. I haye 
yust witnessed so dreadful a circumstance, that my imagination 
has not recovered from the shock.’ His lordship was new all 
aitention. ‘On my way to court, my lord, as I passed by one of 
the markets, 1 observed a butcher proceeding to slaughter a 
calf. Justas his hand was raised, a lovely little child approach- 
ed him unperceived, and, terrible to relate—lI still see the life- 
blood gushing out, the poor child’s bosom was under his hand, 
when he p.unged his knife into—into’ ‘Into the bosom of 
the child!’ cried out the judge, with much emotion—‘Into the 
neck of the calf, my lord; but your lordship sometimes antici- 
pates.’”’ pp. 82— 85. 


Seven years after Mr. Curran came to the bar, he was re- 
turned to Parliament, which circumstance is mentioned as 
an evidence of “the celebrity of his ascent to distinction in 
his profession.” Yet inthe same paragraph it is stated, that 
“at this time boroughs were the subject of notorious traffic,” 
and in anote we are informed that “in the succeeding par- 
liament Mr. Curran also came in, at his own expense, for the 
borough of Ratheormack”’. His obtaining a seat in par- 
liament, therefore, we are led to presume, no otherwise 
proves his eminence in his profession or his high rank in 
public estimation, than as those circumstances may be in- 
fe: red from his having acquired the means of purchasing a 
borough. Wedo not doubt Mr. Curran’s rapid progress to 
distinc tion at the bar, but we confess we cannot agree to 
the correctness of this mode of proving it. 

By whatever means, however, he obtained a seat in the 
Trish House of Commons, whether it were by his money or 
his talents, le soon became an active and conspicuous mem- 
ber of that body, which he entered at a most eventful pe- 
ried. We have not room to follow the biographer in his 
retrospect of the history of Ireland. Her sufferings, her 
oppressions, and her wrongs are too well known to our 
readers to need recapitulation here. This part-of the work 
contains however, a well digested compendium of impor- 
tantevents, accompanied by many just and appropriate re- 
flections. Mr. Curran had the misfortune of being almost 
always in the opposition, and frequently, in his parliamenta- 
vy speeches, as if despairing of success by serious argu- 
went, resorted to the powerful assistance of ridicule. But 
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he still devoted his principal attention to the duties of his 
profession, and his short occasional intervals of leisure he 
spent in his native tow, Newmarket, where he was always 
received by his early friends and neighbors, with a warmth 
of cerdiality and affection which his amiable, ardent, and 
s)cial character was calculated to inspire, and which hig 
absence seemed rather toincrease than diminish. In 1787 
he visited France, with which country he was not so highly 
delighted as his sanguine imagination had induced him to 
expecttobe. The following incident may amuse our rear 
ders. 

“He was one evening sitting in a box, at the French Opera, 
between an Irish noble-woman whom he had accompanied 
there, and a very young Parisian female. Beth the ladies were 
peculiarly interesting in their appearance, and very soon disgr 
covered a strong inclination to converse, but unluckily each 
was i,,nora it of the other’s language. To relieve their anxiety, 
Mr Curran volunteered to be their interpreter, or in his owa 
words, ‘to be the carrier of their thoughts, and accountable for 
their safe delivery.” They accepted the offer with delight, 
and immediately gommenced a vigorous course of observations: 
and inquiries upon dress and fashion, and such common-place 
subjects; b it their interpreter betraying his trust, changed and 
interpolated so much, that the dialogue soon became purely 
his own invention. He managed it how:ver with so much dex- 
terity, transmitting between the parties so many finely turned 
compliments and elegant repartees, that the unsuspecting ia- 
dies became fascina:ed with each other. The Parisian demoi- 
selle was inraptures with the wit and colloquial eloquence of 
milady, whom she declered to be farfaitement aimable; while 
the latter protested that she now for the first time felt the full 
charm of French vivacity. Atlength, when :heir mutual ad:ni- 
ration was raised to its most ecstatic height, the wily interpre- 
ter, in conveying some very innocent question from his coun- 
try-woman, converted it into an anxious demand, if she might 
be favoured with a kiss. ‘Mais oui, mon Dieu, oui!’ cried out 
the animated French girl, ‘j’allois le proposer moi-meme,’ and 
Springing across Mr. Curran, imprinted an emphatic salutatign, 
according to the custom of her country, upon each cheek of 
his fair companion; and then turning to-him, added ‘vraimeat, 
Monsieur, madame votre amie est un veritable ange.’ [he lat- 
ter never discovered the deception, but after her return to [re- 
land used often to remind Mr Curran of the circumstance, aad 
ask, ‘what in the world could the young lady have meaned by 
Such strange conduct?’ to which he would archly reply, ‘Come, 
‘come, your ladyship must koow that there is but one thing yo 
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standers could not refrain from testifying their admiration by 
Youd and repeated bursts of applause: when the advocate,retir-. 
ed from the court, they took the horses from his carriage,whi-h 
they drew to his own house; yet notwithstanding this public 
homage to his talents, the most grateful reward of his exertions 
was wanling—the jury, of whose purity very general suspi- 
cions. were entertained, found a verdict against his client.” 
p- 158. 


In 1785 Mr. Curran had the prospect of obtaining the of- 
fice of Solicitor General, but in consequence of the sudden 
recal of the viceroy of Ireland, he was disappointed. Ma- 
ny efforts had been previously made to inducé him, by the 
prospect of patronage and the promise-of office, to desert 
the ranks of the opposition and join the administration. 
But he remained true to his prineiples, and resisted all the 
allurements which were held up before him. In 1795 he 
moved in parliament an address to the throne upon the dis- 
irvesses of Ireland, which motion he supported in a long, 
pathetic, and most impressive speech. But it was all in 
vain: the motion was rejected. The next year he moved 
“that a committee should be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the lower orders of the people,” to. whom he believed 
that the prevailing disorders were principally to be attribu- 
ted. But this effort likewise was unavailing. He next dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal in behalf of parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation, but having been de- 
feated in this enterprize, as well as the preceding, he 
resolved to retire, and was followed by a number of his. 
friends. He now devoted himself exclusively to his pro- 
fession, and appeared before the public as the advocate of 
Orr, Finnerty, and Finney, and as the prosecutor of the no- 
torious informer James O’Brien. 


We have next an account of the causes, circumstances. 
and effects of the famous rebellion of 1798, which we have 
not room here to epitomize, and ina note we have among 
other things, the following curious statement. 


«Although the appearance of the French fleetin Bantry Bay 
produced no movements of disaffection in the vicinity, it was 
yet at this period, or very shortly after, that the organization of 
the United Irishmen was most complete, and their prospect of 
success most promising. In 1797 they felt assured, that, in the 
event of a general insurrection, the greater number of the Irish 
militia regiments would have revolted. It is confidently as- 
verted, that, an attack upon Dublin having been proposed in 
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that year, every soldier who mounted guard in that city on the 
night of the intended attempt was in their interests. 

The following occurrence, however ludicrous, is a striking 
proof of the prevailing sentiment among the native forces. At 
this time persons of democratic principles, in imitation of the 
French revolutionists, wore their hair short behind; from which 
custom croppies and rebels became synonymous terms. A 
commander of yeomanry in Dublin, while reviewing his corps, 
observed a false tail lying upon the parade. He held it up, and 
asked who had dropped it. By an instantaneous movement, 
every man of the corps raised his hand to the back of his head. 
This corps is said to have been, in consequence, disbanded om 
the following day.”’ p. 218. 


The biographer next gives us a sketch of the trials of 
Henry and John Sheares, John McCann, William M. Byrne, 
and Oliver Bond. For his boldness in the defence of these 
unfortunate men, Mr. Curran was exposed to much obloq y, 
and to imminent hazard of his personal safety. He receiv- 
ed anonymous letters, was publicly accused, and privately 
slandered. But he was befriended and supported by many 
powerful individuals, among whom was Lord Kilwarden, 
the Attorney General. 


‘Had it not been for the interference of Lord Kilwarden, his 
character and repose would have been more frequently invaded; 
Dut that virtuous person, whose mind was too pure to be sullied 
by party rancour, discountenanced every proposal to persecute 
his friend; and never failed to check, as fa: as his authority 
ould do so, any acts of malignity which might have been a- 
dopted without his knowledge.” p. 266. 


Mr. Curran seized the first opportunity in these trouble- 
some times to pay a visit, in England, to his friend, the Ear} 
of Moira, “a nobleman for whose public and private vir- 
tues he had long entertained the most ardent veneration.” 
On his return to Ireland, disheartened by the failure of all 
his political efforts, afflicted at the extinction of the Irish 
name by the legislative union with England, and despairing 
of ever witnessing the prosperity of his dear native land, 
he seriously contemplated leaving it forever, and fixing his 
future abode either in England or in this country. Pre- 
viously to the commencemeut of his professional career, he 
had entertained “the idea of trying his fortune at the Ame- 
rican bar” But his old attachments conquered his rising 
inclination, and he at last determined to end his course of 
usefulness and fame, on the same theatre of action where 
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the world that it co#?d have meaned, and the meaning of that 
is so literal, that it does not require a commentator.” p. 119. 


The next year Mr. Curran went to Holland, which he de- 
scribes asa country “swimming for its life, so miserably 
low does it appear; and,” he adds, “from the little I have 
seen of its inhabitants, | should not feel myself much inter- 
ested in the event of the struggle.” 

The year 1789 is represented as. one of the most interes- 
ting and important in Mr. Curran’s life, because he then be- 
came decidedly and efficiently a member of the opposition 
party, and because that opposition had.the good fortune te 
succeed ina favourite measure by a large majority. Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, with whom Mr. Curran had once engaged in 
personal conflict, never lost sight of his hostility towards 
him. Having now become Chancellor aad acquired the tis 
tle of Lord Clare, he enéeavoured to exclude Mr. Curran 
from all practice in his court; and in this he succeeded so 
effectualiy, by showing a determination to decide always a- 
gainst him, that we are told “in avery little time no client 
would venture te entrust a chancery cause of any linportance 
to the discountenanced advocate.” Mr. Curran therefore a- 
vailed himself of every opportunity to be revenged upon 
his Lordship. 

“The ocasional style of their warfare in the Court of Chan- 
eery, for the little time that Mr. Curran continued to be em- 
ployed there, may be collected from the following instance. 
Loid Clare had a favourite dog that sometimes followed him to 
the bench. One day, during an argument of Mr. Curran’s, the 
Chance'lor, in the spirit of habitual petulance which distin- 
guished him, instead of attending to the argument, turned his 
heed aside, and began to fondle the dog. The counsel stopped 
suddenly in the middle of a sentence—the judge started. ‘I beg 
pardon,’ said Mr Curran, ‘I thought your Lordships haa been 
in consultation; but as you have been pleased to resume your 
attention, allow me to impress upon your excellent understand- 
ings, that’—&c.” p. 144. 


Another instance is given more at length, where Mr. 
Curran appeared before the privy council, at which the Lord 
Chancellor presided, as an advocate for the common coun- 
cil of the city of Dublin, in a controversy between that bo- 
dy and the boardof Aldermen, respecting the election of a 
mayor. Mr Curran there took oecasion, under the pretext 
oi making a general remark, to draw what was considered 
& striking pic.ure of the character of Lord Clare, “Error.” 
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said he, “is inits nature flippant and compendious; it hops 
with airy and fastidious levity over proofs and arguments, and 
perches upon assertion, which it callsconclusion.” The chan- 
cellor instantly ordered the chamber to be cleared, and en- 
deavoured to induce the council to prohibit Mr. Curran 
from proceeding in sucha strain. His efforts however were 
unsuccessful and Mr. Curran obtained a signal triumph over 
his haughty foe. 


‘From this period till the year 1794, Mr. Curran’s publis 
history consists principally of his parliamen ary exertions, 
The Opposition ‘persisted to combat the project to govern Ire- 
land by corruption:’ for this purpose they brought forward a 
series of popular measures; in the support of all of which Mr. 
Curran took a leading part. Lord Charlemont’s biographer, 
who heard him upon all those occasions, says of him, ‘That he 
animated every debate with all his powers; that he was copious, 
splendid, full of wit, and life, and ardor.’ Of the justice of this 
praise sufficient proofs might be given, even from the loose re- 
ports of his speeches upon those questions; but it will be ne- 
cessary in the following pages to offer so many examples of his 
forensic oratory, upon which his reputation so mainly depends, 
that his efforts in parliament become, as far as his eloquence is“ 
concerned, of secondary moment, and claim a passing atten- 
tion, rather with reference to his history and conduct, than as 
necessary to his literary fame.”’ pp. 148, 149. 


The biographer now enters upon a most important era of 
the life of Curran, and a most interesting period in the his- 
tory of Ireland. In the year 1794 commenced that series 
of historical trials, connected with the convulsions of the 
day, in which Mr. Curran di: played his forensic talents with 
such splendour and success. But we cannot now stop to 
recapitulate the circumstances which gave them birth, or to 
comment upon the eloquence by which they were illumina- 
ted. Mr. Curran’s speech in behalf of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, who was prosecuted for a seditious libel, in conse- 
quence of having published an address tothe volunteers of 
Ireland, is certainly among his ablest efforts. After quoting 
some of its most eloquent passages, the biographer re- 
marks: 


“If the expression of excited emotions by the auditors be 
the test of eloquence, this was the most eloquent of Mr. Cur- 
ran’s forensic productions. To applaud in a court of justice, is 
at all times irregular, and was then’very rare; but both during 
the deliyery and after the conclusion of this speech, the by- 
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standers could not refrain from testifying their admiration, by 
Youd and repeated bursts of applause: when the advocate retir-. 
ed from the court, they took the horses from his carriage,whi' h 
they drew to his own house; yet notwithstanding this public 
homage to his talents, the most grateful reward of his exertions 
was wanting—the jury, of whose purity very general suspi- 
cions. were entertained, found a verdict against his client.” 
p- 158. 


In 1785 Mr. Curran. had the prospect of obtaining the of- 
fice of Solicitor General, but in consequence of the sudden 
recal of the viceroy of Ireland, he was disappointed. Ma- 
ny efforts had been previously made to induce him, by the 
prospect of patronage and the promise-of office, to desert 
the ranks of the opposition and join the administration. 
But he remained true to his prineiples, and resisted all the 
allurements which were held up before him. In 1795 he 
moved in parliament an address to the throne upon the dis- 
ivesses of Ireland, which motion he supported in a long, 
pathetic, and most impressive speech. But it was all in 
vain: the motion was rejected. The next year he moved 
“that a committee should be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the lower orders of the people,” to. whom he believed 
that the prevailing disorders were principally to be attribu- 
ted. But this effort likewise was unavailing. He next dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal in behalf of parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation, but having been de- 
feated in this enterprize, as well as the preceding, he 
resolved to retire, and was followed by a number of his. 
friends. He now devoted himself exclusively to his pro- 
fession, and appeared before the public as the advocate of 
Orr, Finnerty, and Finney, and as the prosecutor of the no- 
torious informer James O’Brien. 


We have next an account of the causes, circumstances. 
and effects of the famous rebellion of 1798, which we have 
not room here to epitomize, and ina note we have among 
other things, the following curious statement. 


«Although the appearance of the French fleetin Bantry Bay 
produced no movements of disaffection in the vicinity, it was 
yet at this period, or very shortly after, that the organization of 
the United Irishmen was most complete, and their prospect of 
success most promising. In 1797 they felt assured, that, in the 
event of a general insurrection, the greater number of the Irish 
spilitia regiments would have revolted. It is confidently as- 
eerted, that, an attack upon Dublin having been proposed in 
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that year, every soldier who mounted guard in that city on the 
night of the intended attempt was in their interests. 

The following occurrence, however ludicrous, is a striking 
proof of the prevailing sentiment among the native forces. At 
this time persons of democratic principles, in imitation of the 
French revolutionists, wore their hair short behind; from which 
custom croppies and rebels became synonymous terms. A 
commander of yeomanry in Dublin, while reviewing his corps, 
observed a false tail lying upon the parade. He held it up, and 
asked who had dropped it. By an instantaneous movement, 
every man of the corps raised his hand to the back of his head. 
This corps is said to have been, in consequence, disbanded on 
the following day.” p. 218. 


The biographer next gives usa sketch of the trials of 
Henry and John Sheares, John McCann, William M. Byrne, 
and Oliver Bond. For his boldness in the defence of these 
unfortunate men, Mr. Curran was exposed to much obloq y, 
and to imminent hazard of his personal safety. He receiv- 
ed anonymous letters, was publicly accused, and privately 
slandered. But he was befriended and supported by many 
powerful individuals, among whom was Lord Kilwarden, 
the Attorney General. 


‘Had it not been for the interference of Lord Kilwarden, his 
character and repose would have been more frequently invaded; 
Dut that virtuous person, whose mind was too pure to be sullied 
by party rancour, discountenanced every proposal to persecute 
his friend; and never tailed to check, as fa as his authority 
sould do so, any acts of malignity which might have been a- 
dopted without his knowledge.” p. 266. 


Mr. Curran seized the first opportunity in these trouble. 
some times to pay a visit, in England, to his friend, the Earl 
of Moira, “a nobleman for whose public and private vir- 
tues he had long entertained the most ardent veneration.” 
On his return to Ireland, disheartened by the failure of all 
his political efforts, afflicted at the extinction of the Irisk 
name by the legislative union with England, and despairing 
of ever witnessing the prosperity of his dear native land, 
he seriously contemplated leaving it forever, and fixing his 
future abode either in England or in this country. Pre- 
viously to the commencemeut of his professional career, he 
bad entertained “the idea of trying his fortune at the Ame- 
rican bar” But his old attachments conquered his rising 
inclination, and he at last determined to end his course of 
"sefulness and fanje, on the same theatre of action where 
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he had originally commenced it. In the prosecution of his 
professional duties he was next engaged in the famous 
case of James Napper Tandy, for whom he made a speech, 
which having been cmitted in the collections previously 
published, is given at full length in the volume betore us. 

It appears, by a complimentary remark made by Mr. Cur- 
ran in bis speech in behalf of Mr. John Hevey, as well as by 
the statement of his biographer, that he was warmly attach- 
ed to Godwin, from whom he differed on many speculative 
points, but whom he considered the “most decidedly origi- 
nal genius of his time,” as well as a man of amiable tem- 
per and excellent heart. Weare informed too, that 

«Mr. Curran’s affection and respect were not unreturned— 
Mr Godwin attended bins in his last illness, watched over him 
til! he expired, a companied him to his grave, and has since his 
death omitted no occasion, in public or private, of honouring his 
anemory.” pp. 290, 291. 


In 1802 Mr. Curran paid another visit to France, to wit- 
ness tlie melancholy effects of its bloody revolution. The 
opinions which he had previously formed, and which were 
confirmed hy this visit, are forcibly expressed in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“Upon the subject of the mere political folly, ‘setting even 
apart all moral tie of duty or allegiance, or the difficulty or the 
danger’ of lreland’s desire to separate from England, and tra- 
ternize wit, France, Mr. Curran observes, ‘Force only can 
hold the acquisitions of the Frehch consul. What community 
of interest can he have with the different nations that he has 
subdued and plundered? clearly none. Can he venture to es- 

ablish any regutar and protected system of religion amongst 
them! VV herever he erected an altar, he would set up a monu- 
ment cf condemnation and reproach upon those wild and fan- 
tastic speculations which he is pleased to dignify with the name 
of »hilosophy, but which other men, because they are endowed 
with a less aspiring intellect, conceive to be a desperate, anar- 
chical atheism, giving to every man a dispensing power for the 
xratification of his passion, teaching him that he may be a rebel 
to his conscieace with advantage, and to his Ged with impuni- 
ty. Just as soon would the government of Birtain venture to 
display the crescent in their churches, as an honoraty member 
of all faiths to show any reverence to the cross in his dominions. 
Apply the same reasoning to liberty. Can he venture to give 
any reasonable portion of it to his subjects at home, or his vas- 
sals abroad? The answer is obvious: sustained merely by mili- 
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thing and rhe people nothing. If he ventured to elevate his 
so.diers into citizens, and his wretched subjects into freemen, 
he would form a confederacy of mutual interest between both, 
against which he . ould not exist a moment. 

‘I may be asked are these merely my own speculations, or 
have others in Ireland adopted them. I answer freely, non 
meus hic sermo est. It is, to my own knowledge, the result of 
serious reflection in numbers of our countrymen. In the storm 
of arbitrary sway, in the distraction of torture and suffering, 
the human mind had lost its tone and poise, and was-incapable 
of sober reflection: but, by removing those terrors from tt, by 
holding an even hand between all parties, by disdaining the pa- 
tronage of any sect or faction, the people of Ireland were left at 
liberty to consider her real situation and interest; and happily 
for herself, [ trust in Gad, she has availed herself of the op- 
portunity. With respect to the higher orders, even of those 
whe thought they had some cause to complain, I know this to 
be the fact—they are not so blind as not to see the difference 
between | eing proud, and jealous, and punctilious, in any claim 
of privilege or right between themselves and their fellow sub- 
yects, and the mad and desperate depravity of sceking the re- 
dress of any Gissatisiaction that they might feel, by an appeal to 
force, or the dreadful recourse to treason and to blood. As to 
the humbler order of our people, fur whom, I confess, I feel the 
ereatest sympathy, because there are more of them to be un- 
done—I have not the same opportunity of knowing their actu- 
al opinions; but if their epinions be other than I think them to 
be, would to God thev were present in this place, or that I had 
the opportunity of going into their cottages—and they well 
know I should not disdain to visit them, and to speak to them 
the language of affection and candour on the saubject—-I should 
have little difficuliy in showing to their quick and apprehensive 
minds how easy it is, when the heart is ircensed, to confound 
the evils which are inseparable from the destiny of imperfect 
man, with those which arise {rom the aults or errors of his po- 
litical situation. I wou'd put a fey questions to their candid, 
unadulterated senses: D>» you the k you have made no advance 
to civil prosperity within the | ot twenty years? Are your opin- 
ions of modern and subjuga~d } rance the same that you enter- 
tained of popular and rew!utonary France fourteen years ago? 
Have you any hope, thts if the trst consul got pys-ession of 
your island, he woul treat you half'so well as he does those 
countries at his d~r, whom he must respect more than he can 
respect or regs d yout Can you suppose that the perfidy and 
tredson yl survfendering your country to an invader would, to 
your ew master, be any piedge of your allegiance? Can you 
eappose, that, while a single French soldier was willing to ac- 
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of the most imperious mora: ebligations? Do you think he 


would feel any kind-hearted sympathy for you? Answer yours 
selves Dy asking, What sympathy does he feel for Frenchmen, 
whom he is ready to bury in the ocean, in the barbarous gam- 
bling of his wild ambition? What sympathy then could bind 
him to you? Heis not your countryman: the scene of your 
birth and childhood is not endeared to his heart by the reflec- 
tion that it was also the scene of his. te is not your fellow 
christian: he is not therefore bound to you by any similarity of 
duty in this world, or by any union of hope beyond the grave; 
what, then, could you suppose the object of his visit, or the con- 
sequence of his success? Can you be so foolish as not to sec 
that he would use you as slaves while he held you, and that 
when he grew weary, which he wou!d.soon become, of such a 
worthless and precarious possession, he would carry you to mar- 
ket in some treaty of peace, barter you for some more valuable 
concession, and surrender you to expiate by your punishment 
and degradation, the advantage you had given him by your fal- 
lies and your crimes?’” pp. 297-—299. 

This is an extract from a speech Mr. Curran made in de- 
fence of Owen Kirwan, one of the persons engaged in the 
insurrection of the 23d of July 18€3. On that melancholy 
occasion it was, that Lord Kilwarden, who has been already 
mentioned as a firm friend of the persecuted orator, was 
put to death by the violence of an infuriated populace. 
This afllicting occurrence excitedin Mr. Curran the most 
poignant regret: but he had another reason, more intimately 
atfecting himse}f and his family, for feeling in all their force 
the awful consequences of that eventful night. The pro- 
jector of the insurrection, Mr. Robert Emmet, had been an 
intimate in his family,and had formed an attachment, which 
coon became reciproca, for his youngest daughter. His 
correspondence with the kmily rendered Mr. Curran him- 
self an object of suspicion, end his melancholy fate not on- 
Jy gave birth to the liveliest Sytunathies, but produced in its 
train the most afflicting results. 

In 1806 Mr. Curran’s party comi:e jnto power, he was 
appointed Master of the Rolls and & aember of the privy 
council. 

“The remaining years of Mr. Curran’s life comin little of 
incide:t. His time was passed without much variety hetween 
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cial intercourse for which his taste continued undiminished to 
the last. It was observed by his friends, to whom he was an 
obrect of so much interest, that the slightest circumstance con- 
nected with him atiracted their attention, that his spirits began 
to decline from the moment of his elevation to the bench. He 
felt sensible himself, that the sudden discontinuance of those 
modes of intellectual exercise, which an uninterupted habit 
of so many years had rendered almost a necessary of life, was 
impairing the health of his mind. All his powers were still in 
the fullest vigour, and he could not but feel discontented and 
mortified at finding them (not so much released from toil as) 
condemned to repose. In the hope cf removing this inquict- 
ude by indulging his faculties in their accustomed tastes, he 
began to project one or two literary works. One of them, and 
which itis much to be regretted that he had not firmness. to ex- 
€é ute, was memoirs cf his own time; but all the entreaties of 
his friends, and ail his own resolutions, gave way before his un- 
couquerable aversion to written compositions.” yp. 309, 310. 


7 


‘¢Another and a more favourite design, which the same dis- 
taste to writing involved in a similar fate, was the composition 
of a novel, of which the scencs and characters were to be con 
nected with the modern history of Ireland. Ot this work, which 
since the period of the union he had been meditating, his mind 
had completed the whole plan: he often repeated long passages, 
descriptive of the most interesting situations, and marked bya 
style of affecting eloquence which would have rendered the 
work, had he submitted to the task of committing it tu paper, a 
valuable and vey original accession to that department of Eng- 
lish hterature.”? p. 312. 


In 1812 he was invited to become a candidate for parlia- 
ment from the town of Newry, but after a contest of six 
days, finding there was no prospect of success, he declined 
any further struggle. The next year, he was attacked with 
a severe inflammation of his chest, which gave him much 
alarm, and in 1814, finding his health and spirits still low, 
he resigned his judicial office, went to London, and thence 
passed over to Paris in order to “take a last look at France, 
now once more accessible from the fall of Napoleon.” From 
both these capitols he wrote long and interesting letters to 
his friends, many of which are given entire in the volume 
under review, containing lively sallies of humour and ani- 
mated details of incidenrs, amidst gloomy reflections, nice 
delineations of character, and bold political sentiments. He 
had no affection for Bonaparte, whom he regarded «s a coid- 
looded, selfish tyrant, and to whom he would scarcely al- 
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low thec of brilliant talents. In one of his letters he 


says, 

“You can’t forget my hatred of Bonaparte; every thing I 
hear confirms it. When I went up to see his famous column 
at Boulogne, the poor muse, | thought was left behind, whis- 
pered at the moment, 

‘When ambition achieves her desire, 
How foriune must laugh at the joke! 


You mounted a pillar of fire, 


You sink in a pillar of smoke. 

[am greatly pleased to have this man’s extinction marked by 
so much abject degradation. These butcherers and robbers, 
called conquerers, have kept their vices up by the splendour of 
their rise or fall; hut what a fall has this man had! He retires 
instead of filling like a brave highwayman, or as Cataline did; 
he dwindles into an is -icle, and plays the pitiful tricks of pow- 
er among fishermen and waterwomen. After losing the rame 
of the world, he sits down, like a child, to make castles with 
cards. Even his military talents are questioned. They say, 
that having no respect for property or person, he extorted such 
sums of money, and thousands of men, as made resistance phys- 
ically impossible, ev@én notwithstanding an infinite number of 
mistakes 9t head and violences of temper—but here you know 
I am speaking without buck.”’ p. 363. 

In another letter he remarks 

‘The fa\our to Bonaparte is the more singular, because, al- 
lowing for his extraordinary energy, I doubt if he had a single 
great quality. Itis clear he was no statesman; force alone was 
sufficient forall he did. Men here of the best authority pro- 
nounce him a man of uncoramon energy 1m actiun, but of no 
talent for retreat. The question is of inore curiosity thon mo- 
ment. If otherwise, it might not be easy to know what credit 
to zive to these criticisms.”’ p. 369. 


In the spring of 1817 Mr. Curran’s health began rapidly 
to decline, and by the advice of his physicians he prepared 
to visit the south of France. But in October, while still in 
London, to which place he bad gone on his way to the ob- 
ject of his e destination, he was suddenly attacked by a fit of 
apoplexy, and on the 14th of that month, expired in ‘the 68th 
year of his age. 

The character of Mr. Curran will long be held in venera- 
tion. He was not merely the empass ioned orator, the bold 
and zealous defender of injured innecence and persecuted 
patriotism, but he was himse if the ardent patrict, and the 
able statesman. [to felt with keen and poignant regret the 
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injuries and sufferings of his beloved country and he stood 
boldly forth as her champion a and defender. ~ perhaps 
succeeded in mitigating her o oppressions, as he © rtainl did 
in exposing her wrongs and her merits. Whatever oa, be 
thought of his claims to distinction in other respects. he 
can scarcely ever cease to be venerated for his just concep- 
tion of tne rights, and his fearless denunciation ©! the 
wrongs of hiscountry. ‘To Ireland, such men as Curran 
are inestimable, and though fora time they may be, even in 
their own country, objects of jezlousy and mali nant abuse, 
they will ultimately acquire the high respect they deserve, 
and will be held by posterity in just veneration. We ure 
told in the preface to this work, by the celebrated Mr. 
Sampson of New York, an intimate personal friend of Mr. 
Curran, that 

“Ofall the victims of those disastrous times few paid more 
dearly for their country’s love than he. He was at one time so 
run down that it required courage to be seen walking by his 
side. His domestic grief was maile the prev of his enemies, 
and those who lauy hed at decorum and the decencies of life be- 
came sanctified in their upbraidings of him. I was rep.oiched 
for letting my child still bear the name by which he was bape 
tised. But lest it should be said that he must by some singular 
misdeeds have deser.ed this contumely, I must remind the 
reader (hat Grattan was no less vituperated.” p. xxii. 


As an orator, Mr. Curran’s powers and success are ex- 
tensively known. Few men perhaps have ever existed ca- 
pable of rousing the passions more effectually, or of illu- 
minating a subje ct more splendidly with the creations of a 
truly original and active imaginavon. Correct taste has 
been demied him; and his speeches have been exposed t 
much severity of criticism by the cold and fastidious. Put 
allowance must be made, as we have already said, for the 
circumstances under which he spoke, for the character of 
the audiences he addressed, the objects he had in view, the 
extreme warmth of his feelings, and the mode of his pre- 
paration. His style, it must be acknowledged, is dangerous 
asa model, and few men are capable of imitating it with 
success. Mr. Sampson, of New ork, who has furnished 
an interesting preface to this Ameri ican edition of the work 
under review, will scarcely acknowledge that the imitation 
of its de fects has ever been atten sited no, not even by 
Phillips. “Certainly,” he s says, “there is no kind of simil- 
tude between Mr. Phillips and Curren.” 'Ehat there is a 
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great disparity between them we readily admit: but that the 
former has most studiously endeavoured to imitate the lat- 
ter, we think is equally obvious; and unfortunately Mr. 
Phillips too has both admirers and imitators. We would 
not wish to discourage the employment of pathos, appeals 
to the passions, or flights of imagination, in the efforts of 
the orator. But we would ever wish to see the judgement 
predominate. We would carefully guard against the intro- 
duction of mere verbiage, the seeking fur ornament in pre- 
ferrence to substantial good sense, and the obscuring of a 
subject by a redundancy of disconnected and incongruous 
figures. We do not mean to intimate that such was the 
character of Mr. Curran’s eloquence: on the contrary we 
readily admit, with his biographer, that “it would be unjust 
to attribute to him any deficiency of logical powers, because 
he so frequuently supported the cause of freedom and mor- 
als, by sentiment and imagination.”” But we cannot con- 
ceal our fears, that the young candidate for the pa m of or- 
atorical distinction, in attempting to form a style upon such 
a model as Curran’s, may attach undue importance to the 
mere ornament, and not sufficiently appreciate the reasoning 
itis intended to illustrate, or the sound sense without which 
it would be ridiculous. 

An effort is made by the biographer to draw a parallel be- 
tween Curran and Burke, but he very justly remarks, “if 
the two men be attentively compared, it must be admitted, 
that in many leading points they were strikingly dissimilar.” 
This is peculiarly the fact in relation to their style of ora- 
tory. Both reasoned closely, and both displayed great 
strength and boldness of imagination. But the language of 
Burke was remarkably chaste, polished, and refined: that of 
Curran was often wild, incoherent, and erroneous. The 
speeches of the former were the result of much study and 
minute verbal preparation: those of the latter were the im- 
pulse of the moment. Curran may have been more power- 
sul in producing a transitory effect; but the influence of 
Burke was far more durable. Curran perhaps can be fully 
appreciated by those only who listened to him while speak- 
ing: the productions of Burke, on the contrary, will instruct 
and delight the reader in his closet, no less than the anima- 
ted listener in the senate or the forum. Curran wrought 
more upon the passions; Burke addressed himself principal- 
ly to the understanding. Curran warmed and excited: 
Burke instructed and convineed. Curran soared with a 
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fearless and untiring wing in the regions of fancy: Burke 
went no higher than his hearer or reader would be able to 
follow him. Curran had more feeling: Burke more philos- 
ophy. Curran may have been more delightful as a public 
speaker; but Burke was the more finished orator, and may, 
with far more safety and propriety, be held up asa model 
for imitation. ; 


o™, 

“The history of each exemplifies their characters. Burke 
was a philosopher, and could transplant his sympathies. He 
went abroad, and passed his life admiring and enjoying the ben- 
efits of ‘his adopted, and dearer, and more comprehensive 
country.’ Mr. Curran was a patriot, whose affections, could 
he have torn them from their native bed, would have drooped 
in another soil. He staid at home, and closed his davs in de- 
ploring the calamities which he had vainly laboured to avert.” 

p. 399. 


The concluding chapter of the work before us furnishes 
a comment upon Mr. Curran’s skill in cross-examination, a 
matter of great importance to a lawyer; notices the extent 
of his general reading; dwells upon his colloquial and con- 
vivial powers; gives us specimens of his wit; and describes 
his personal appearance, manners, and peculiarities. It 
contains likewise the following remarks. 


“It is due to that public to whom Mr. Curran’s merits may 
have been here submitted as deserving their approbation, to 
admit with candour that some particulars have been withheld 
which they would not have approved; but it is also due to his 
memory to declare, that in balancing the conflicting elements 
of his character, what was virtuous and amiable will be found 
to have largely predominated. He was not perfect, but his im- 
perfections have a peculiar claim upon our forbearance, when 
we reflect that they sprung from the same source as his genius, 
and may be considered as almost the inevitable condition upon 
which that order of genius can be held. Their source was in 
his imagination. The same ardour and sensibility which rene 
dered him so eloquent an advocate of others, impelled him to 
take too impassioned and irritating views of questions that per- 
sonally related to himself. The mistakes of conduct into which 
this impetuosity of temperament betrayed him cannot be de- 
fended by this or by any other explanation of their origin, yet it 
is much to be able to say that they were almest ex.lusively con- 
fined to a single relation, and that those who in consequence 
suffered most, but who, from their intimate connexion with 
him, knew him best, saw so many redeeming qualities in his 
Mature, that they uniformly considered any exclusion from his 
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regerd, not so much in the light of an injustice, as of a person. 
al misfortune.” pp. 415, 414. 


“Nl de mortuis nisi bonum,” is a maxim, the correctness 
of wiich in its full extent we cannot admit. We could 
have wished therefore that the biographer had furnished a 
faithtul and impartial statement of the defects, as well as 
the «xcetlencies, of his deceased parent’s character and 
conuc!, Nothing is gained to his reputation by an ac- 
know iedged concealment of facts; for imagination is thus 
leit free to lay to his charge errors perhaps exceeding those 
which a faithful account would disclose tous. But what- 
ever were bis faults, Curran was, on the whole, a great and 
a good man. His memory will long be hel ld in grateful 
veneration, not only by the patriotic among his own 
countrymen, but by the admicers of genius and “the friends 

of liberty in every age and in every region. 
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Che Life of Haypn, in a series of letters written at Vienna, fol- 
lowed by the Life of Mozart, with Observations on Metastasio, 
and on the present state of Music in Franee and Italy, 'Trans- 
lated from the French of L. A. C. Bomser. With notes 
by ‘he Author of the Sacred Melodies. Providence, 1820, 
1 2ino. pp. 307 


A taste for the fine arts is rapidly gaining ground among 
us. Itmight be supposed indeed, that we in the hackwoods, 
vyho have so re cently succeeded in rooting out the savages 
from the country we occupy, and who, a few years since, 
dweli only in log huts in the midst of an daethtivatel for- 
est, would want, even now, too many of the essential com- 
forts and conyeniences of life, to think of procuring its 
mere luxuries and superfluities. Notwithstanding ali the 
knowledge which has been dispersed throughout the coun- 
try of our present state of cultivation and improvement, 
there are sill many, no doubt, among the intelligent and en- 
lightened of our eastern brethren, who would open their 
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2ves with wonder and astonis hinged or turn them aw ay with 


an «ir of ine redulity . if we should |: v befere them an un- 
exo -verated picture of the state of ‘society in the west. 
7 C' rites scarcely eredit the ass: rth ym, were we to assure 
them, that we have net only comfortable and well! furnished 


lothing, and well provided tables, but 
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that we have flourishing academies, accomplished scholars, 
respectable libraries, and even a well conducted and-prom- 
ising University. What would they think then, if we should 
go on and tell them, that remote as we are from the Atlane 
tic coast, and buried as they may think us in the depths of 
a wilderness, we have among us painters, engravers, and 
musicians, scarcely inferior to any in the Union, and, what 
perhaps may be thought still more extraordinary, that we 
are not destitute of the power of appreciating their merits, 
or of the disposition to reward their exertions! We do not 
mean to boast of our advancement in cultivation and taste, 
We are fully aware that we are in these respects still far 
inthe rear of what is desirable. We only mean to say, 
that the progress we have already made, affords us ground 
to.hope that we shall continue to advance, not in extraya- 
gance and luxury, but in a due regard to the fine arts, and 
in that species of refinement, which will render us 4 more 
happy, as well as a more polished and enlightened people. 

‘We are not among tie number of those who believe that 
the fine arts have a tendency to debase and corrupt. On the 
contrary we consider them calculated to improve. the taste, 
to refine the morals, and to elevate the character of a peo- 
ple. Examplesindeed may be found of weak and licentious 
nations, which have also been conspicuous for their encour- 
agement of the arts; but those instances no more prove a 
natural and necessary connection between cultivation 91d 
depravity, than the examples of despots who have paton- 
ized science, evince a tendency in Jearning to prodv€ ty- 
ranny. We have no fear that ovr society will beese too 
polished. We are happy therefore to witness a*Y mdica- 
tion of an increased di positon to cultivate th fine arts, 
provided it be not acco..anied with a care®Ss exXtrava- 
gance, or a culpable indiflerence to matters more essen- 
tial importance. 

Of all the fine arts, Music, if not the nt exalted, is, un - 
questionadly, the most universally admi¢d. But few men 
have.ever possessed so exquisite a tste for this heavenly 
art, or have cultivated it with such #lent and skill, as the 
distinguished composers whose mMoirs are contained in 
the little volume under review. ‘Tie lovers of music there« 
fore cannot fail to be interested ix the anecdotes it contains 
and the judicious remarks in whch it abounds, and though 
we shall not undertake ‘o epivmize its contents, we trust 
we shall gratify a large portio1 of our readers by the brief 
box 5 
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Notice we shall take of it, and the quotations we shall make. 

Haydn, who was born on the 3st of March 1732, was 
the son of acartwright, who also exercised the oflice of pa- 
rish sexton, in the little town of Rohraw, near Vienna. 
His father’s cousin, whose name was Frank, being pleas- 
ed with him, when he was about six years old, took him 
home with him to Haimbourg, where he learned to play on 
the tambourine, and rapidly improved in singing. 

‘sChance brought to ’rank’s house, Reuter, Maitre de Cha- 
preile of St. Stephens, the cathedral church of Vienna. He 
was in search of to recruit his children of the choir. The 
achoolmaster soon proposed his little relative to him; he came; 
Reuter yave him a canon to sing at sight. 

The precision, the purity of tone, the spirit with which the 
child executed it, surprised him; but he was more especially 
charmed with the beauty of his voice. He only remarked that 
he did not shake, and asked him the reason, with a smile. The 
child smartly replied, ‘How should you expect me to shake, 
when my cousin does not know how himself?? ‘Come here,” 
says Reuter, ‘I will teach you.’ He took him between his 
knees, shewed him how he should rapid!y bring together two 
notes, hold his breath and agitate the palate. The child imme- 
diately made a good shake. Reuter, enchanted with the success 
of his scholar, took a plate of fine cherries, which Frank had 
caused to be brought for: his illustrious brother professor, and 
emptied them all into the child’s pocket. His delight may be 

seadily conceivec. Haydn has often mentioned this anecdote to 
mM.,andhe added, laughing, that whenever he happened to shake; 
he sijl thought he saw these beautiful cherries.” pp. 31, 32. 


Wit Reuter he went to Vienna, where he devoted himself 


with inGfatigable assiduity tohis favourite art. But he was 
poor, aNQceould not obtain an instructer. 


‘Like Jea, Jacques Rousseau, re bought, at a second-hand 
shop, some tieoretical books, amobe others the Treatise by 
Fux, and he st about studying it with a perseverance, which 
the herrible obsurity of the rules could not overcome. Lae 
bouring alone, Witiout a master. he made an infinite number of 
little discoveries, Whoh were afterwards of use to him. With- 
out either money, OF be, shivering with cold in his yarret, and 
oppressed with sleep ashe pursued his studies to a late hour of 
the night, by the side of . harpsichord out of repair, and falling 
<0 pieces in all parts, he wis still happy.” p- 38. 


He at length accidentalg obtained an asylum in the house 
of heller,a peruke maker, whose daughter he afterwards 
married, rather from a dispmition to comply with the wish- 
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es of her father, than from any attachment to her, and, as- 
might be expected under such circumstances, “this union 
was any thing rather than happy.” Among the earliest of 
his musical compositions was one intended to represent a 
storm at sea, to be used in an opera entitled “The Devil on : 
Two Sticks.” Haydn had never seen a storm at sea, and ° 
Curtz, the author of the opera, who acted the part of Har+ © 


lequin, was extremely difficult to please. 


“Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the key board, ran’ 
through the semitones, tried abundance of sevenths, passed 
from the lowest notes of the bass to the highest of the treble. 
Curtz was still dissatisfied. At last, the young man, out of all 
patience, extenled his hands to the two ends of the harpsi- 
chord, and bringing them rapidly together, exclaimed, ‘The 
devil take the tempest!’ ¢That’s it, that’s it,’ cried the harle- 
quin, springing upon his neck, and almost stifling him. Haydn 
added, that when he crossed the Straits of Dover, in bad weath. 
er, many years afterwards, he laughed during the whole of the 


passage, on thinking of the storm in Zhe Devil on Two Sticks.” 
p- 43. 


He was still poor, and obtained his board and lodging by 
giving lessons in music. When about twenty-six years old 
however, he obtained the patronage of a prince, and wes 
consequently placed in more éasy and egreeable circum- 
stances. His devotion to music still continued intense, and 
his time was almost exclusively devoted to its cultivation. 


“He rose early in the morning, dressed himself very neatly, 
and placed himself at a small table by the side of his piano for- 
te, where the hour of dinner usually found him still seated. Tn 
the evening he went to the rehearsals, or to the opera, which 
was performed, in the prince’s palace, four times every week. 
Sometimes, but not often, he devoted a morning to hunting. 
The little time which he had to spare, on common days, was 
divided between his friends and mademoiselle Boselli. Such 
was the course of his life, for more than thirty years. This ac- 
counts for the astonishing number of his works. They may 
be arranged 1n three classes; instrumental music, church mu- 


Sic, and operas.” pp. 50, 51. 

In 1789 when Haydn was fifty seven years of age, the 
prince, by whom he had been patronized, died; and his course 
of life, which had so long continued regular and uniform,. 
became rather more varied. He went to London, where he 
obtained a handsome income, by assisting at concerts. 
‘Several interesting anecdotes are related of occurences; 
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which tool: place during his residence in London, among 
which are the following. 


«A gentleman of the navy came to hin one morning: ‘Mr. 
Haydn, I presume?’—+ Yes, Sir-’—‘Are you willing to compose 


me a mareh ‘for the troops I have on board? I will give you 


thirty guineas; but I must have it done to-day, because I sail 
to-morrow for Calcutta.? Haydn agreed to do it. As soon as 
the captain was gone, he opened his piano-forte, and in a quar- 


“ter of an hour the march was ready. 


Feeling some scruples at-gaining so easily what appeared to 
hima very considerable sum, he returned home early in the 
evening, and wrote two other marches, intending first to give 


' the captain his choice of them, and aftewards to make him a 


present of all three, as a return for his liberality. 

Early the next morning came the captain.—‘Weil, where’s 
my merch?’ ‘Here it is.” ‘Will you just play it on the piano?” 
Haydn played it. ‘The captain, without saying a word, counted 
the thirty guineas on the piano, took the march, and walked a- 
way. Haydn ran after him to stop him: ‘I have written two 
others, which are better: hear them, and then make your 
choice.’ ‘I like the first very well and that is sufficient.” «But 
hear them.’ The captain marched down stai:s, and would hear 
nothing. Haydn pursued him, crying after him: ‘I make you 
* present of them.’ The captain, quickenia,; his pace, replied, 
‘I won’t have tuem.’ ‘But, at least, hear thein.’ ‘The devil 
should not make me hear them.’ 

Haydn, piqued, immediately hastened to the Exchange, in- 
quired what ship was on the point of sailing for the Indies, and 
the name of the commander. He then- rolled up the two 
marches, inclosed a polite note, and sent the parcel on buard to 
the captain. The o)siinate fellow, suspecting that the musi- 
ciaD was in pursuit of him, would not even open the note, and 
sent back the whole. Haydn tore ‘he mar: hes into a thousand 
pieces, and never furgot the captain so long as he lived. 

He used to relate with much pleasure, a dispute which he 
had with a music-seller in London. Amusing himself one 
morning, after the English fashion, in shopping, he inquired of 
a music-seller if he had any select and beautiful music? *Cer- 

‘ainly,’ replied the shopman, ‘I have just printed some sublime 
music of Haydn’s.’. ‘Oh,’ returned Haydn, ¢1’ll have nothing 
to dowith that.” ‘How, Sir, you will have nothing to do with 

Taras music: and pray what fault have you to find with it?’ 

h plenty; but it is useless talking about it, since it does not 

Suit me: show me some other.’’ The music seller, who was a 


warm Maydnist, replied, «No, Sir, I have music, it is true, but. 


not for such as you;’ and turned his*back upon him. As Haydn 
Wis gommg away; smiling, @ genti¢man of his acquaintance en- 
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tered, and accosted him by’name. The music seller, stil out 
of humour, turned round at the name, and said te the person 


who had just entered the shop: *Haydn?—aye, 0:9 “sa fellow 
who says he does not like that great man’s music © bie bg- 
lishman laughed, an explanation took place, aid tue ‘inisic sel- 


ler was made acquainied with the man who found fault with 
Haydn’s music.” pp. 123125. 


“One of the English princes commissioned Revo! 's to take 
Haydn’s portrait. Flattered by the honour, he went to the 
painter’s house, and sat to him, but soon grew tired. Reynoids, 
careful of his reputation, would not paint amano! cknowl- 
edged genius, with a stupid countenance, and def-ried the sit- 
ting to another day. The same weariness and want of «xpres- 
sion occurring at the next attempt, Reynolds went tr the prince 
and informed him of the circumstance. The prince contrived 
a stratagem; he sent to the painter’s house a pre:ty German 
girl, ir the service of the queen, his mother. Haydn took bis 
seat for the third time, and as soon as the conversation began to 
flag, a curtain fell, and the fair German, eiegantly attired in 
white, and crowned with roses, addressed him in his native 
tongue: ‘Q, great man, how happy am I to have an opportu- 
nity of seeing thee, and »f being in thy presence!’ Hayda, de- 
lighted, overwhelms the love'y enchantress with questions, his 
countenance recovered its animation, and Reynods seized it 
with rapidity.”” pp. 127, 128. 


On his return home, as he passed through Germany he 
gave a few Concerts, which proved exceedingly proi able. 
In 1805 the Paris papers erroneously announced his cdea.a, 
and the French National Institute, of winch he was a imem- 
ber, caused a mass to be celebrated in honor of his meno- 
ry. On this occasion he pleasantly remarked “If these 2en- 
tlemen had given me notice, I would have gone myself to 
beat the time to the fine mass of Mozart’s, which they hud 
performed for me.” The following is an account of the ac- 
tual decease of this eminent musician, which tock place in 
1809. 

“The war broke out betweer Austria and France. This intel- 
ligence roused Haydn, and exhausted tie remnant of his 
strength. 

He was continually inquiring for news; he went every mo- 
ment to his piano. and sang, with the small thread of voice 
which he yet retained, 

: ‘God preserve the emperor!’ 

fhe French armies advanced with gigantic strides. At length, 
on the night of the 10th of May, having reached S$. ncal-r ony 
half a league’s distance from Haydn’s little garden, they red, 
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the next morning, fifteen hundred cannon-shot, within two 
yards of his house, upon Vienna, the town which he so much 
loved. The old man’s imagination represented it as given to 
fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to his house. Hls 
two servants ran to him, full of terror. The old man, rousing 
himself, got up from his easy chair, and with a dignified air, 
demanded: *Why this terror? Know that no disaster can come 
where Haydn is.’ A convulsive shivering prevented him 
from proceeding, and he was carried to his bed. On the 26th 
of May, his strength diminished sensibly. Nevertheless, hav- 
ing caused himself to be carried to his. piano forte, he sung, 
thrice, as loud as he was able, 
‘God preserve the emperor!’ 3 

Tt was the song of the swan. While at the piano, he fell into a 
kind of stupor, and, at last, expired on the morning of the SIst, 
aged seventy-eight years and two months.” p. 199. 


The Life of Mozart, contained in the present work, is a 
translation from the German of a short biographical notice 
published by Mr. Schlictegroll, which, like the Life of Haydn, 
will be read with interest by the lovers of music. 

John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart was born 
at Salzburg on the 27h of January 1756. His father, who 
was a music master and sub-director of the prince’s chapel, 
began fo teach him music when he was only four years old; 
and such was the rapidity of his progress that he was justly 
regarded as a prodigy. 

“His father, returning from the church one day with a 
friend, found his son busy in writing. ‘What are you doing 
there, my little fellow?’ asked he. ‘J am composing a concerto 
for the harpsichord, and have almost got to the end of the first 
part.’ ‘Let us sce this fine scrawl.’—‘No, I have not yet fin<« 
ished it. The father, however, took the paper, and skewed his 
friend a sheet-full of notes, which could scarcely be deciphered 
for the blots of ink. The two friends at first heartily laughed 
at this heap of scribbling, but, after a little time, when the fa- 
ther had looked at it with attention, his eyes were fastened on 
the paper; and, at length, overfiowed with tears of joy and won- 
per, ‘Look my friend,’ said he, with a smile of delight; ‘every 
thing is composed according to the rules: it is a pity that the 
piece cannot be made any use of, but itis too difficult: nobody 
would be able to play it.’ ‘It is a concerto,’ replied the son, 
‘and must be studied till it can be properly played. This is the 
styie in which it ought to be executed.” He accordingly began 
to play, but succeeded only so far as to give them an idea of 
what he had intended. Atthat time, the young Mozart firmly 
believed that to playa concerto was about as easy asto work a 
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miracle, and, accordirgly, the composition in question was 4 
heap of notes, correctly placed, but presenting so many difficul- 
ties, that the most skilful performer would have found it im< 
possible to play it.”” pp. 215, 216. 


His father was so delighted with the talents and acquire- 
ments of the infant musician, that as soon as he entered 


- his sixth year, he set off with him on a tour through Ger- 


many with the view of exhibiting him at the different 
courts. 


“On his return from Vienna to Salzburg with his parents, he 
brought with him a small violin, which had been given him du- 
ring his residence at the capital, and amused himself with it. A. 
short time afterwards, Wenzl, a skilful violin player, who had 
then just begun to compose, came to Mozart, the father, to re- 
quest his observations on six trios, which he had written during 
the journey of the former to Vienna. Schachner, the arch- 
bishop’s trumpeter, to whom Mozart was particularly attached, 
happened to be at the house, and we give the following anec- 
dote in his own words: 

‘The father,’ said Schatchtner, ‘played the bass, Wenzl the 
first violin, and I was to play the second. Mozart requested 
permission to take this last part; but his father reproved him 
for this chilcish demand, observing, that as he had never re- 
ceived any regular lessons on the violin, he could not possibly 
play it properly. The son replied that it did not appear to him 

necessary to receive lessons in order to play the second violin. 
His father, half angry at this reply, told him to go away, and 
not interrupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this, that he be- 
gan tocry bitterly. As he was going away with his little vi- 
olin, I begged that he might be permitted to play with me, and 
the father, with, a good deal of difficulty, consented. Well, 
said he to Wolfgang, you may play with M. Schachtner, on 
condition that you play very softly, and do not let yourself be 
heard: otherwise I shall send you out directly. We began the 
trio, little Mozart playing with me, but it was not long before L 
perceived, with the greatest astonishment, that I was perfectly 
useless. Without saying any thing, I laid down my violin, and 
fouked at the father, who shed tears of affection at the sight.— 
The child played all the six trios in the same manner. The 
commendations we gave him made him pretend that he could 
play the first vio'in. To humour him, we let him try, and 
could not forbear laughing on hearing him execute this par‘ 
very imperfectly, ii is true, but still so as never to be set fas” 
pp. 218, 219 


_In 1763, when he was in his seventh year, he accompa- 
med his parents to Paris, and the gext year went wih them 
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to London. In both those cities he performed at public con- 
certs, a! '»ji¢hted and astonished the most skilful musi- 
cians In:7065)!e returned to France, passed through Flan- 
ders and Swit) erland, and in 1766 again reached his native 
town. [ny 1768 he performed at Vienna, in presence of the 
Emperor, and in 1769 his father took him to Italy, where he 
continued, travelling from city to city, and astonishing 
wherever be went, till the year 1777. _He then proceeded 
to Paris, but not being pleased with the French music of 
that time, returned in 1779 to Germany, and fixed his per- 
manent residence i in Vienna. 

‘ogart was more fortune than Haydn in his matrimonial 
connection. He was ardently attached to his wife, who 
secs ‘o have been an exeellent woman, “and often gave 
him nseful advice.” . Her health however was very delicate, 

and during a long and tedious illness, Mozart attended her 
with 2 rreat ass iduity and kindness. 

In the course of this illness, he occasionally took a ride on 
horseback early in the moruing, but, before he went he was al- 
ways car ful to lay a paper near his wife, in the form of a physi- 
ciai’s prescription. The following is a copy of one of these: 
‘Good morning, my love, I hope you have slept well, and that 
nothing has disturbed you: be careful not to take cold, or to 
hurt yourselfin stooping: co not vex yourself with the servants: 
avoid every thing that woul? be unpleasant to you, till J return: 
take good care of yourself: i shall return at nine o’clock.” 

p. 248. 


During the last years of his life, his own health also rap- 
idly declined. His close ap; Jication to business, and his” 
melancholy temperament, combined to ce bilitate and de- 
press him. Sometimes indeed so excessive was his gloom, 
that he appeared to be deranged: he could enjoy nothing, 
and only looked forward with terror to his approaching end. 


“His wife, uneasy at these singular habits. invited to the 
house those persons whom he was most fond of seeing, and who- 
pretenced to surprise him, at umes when, after many hours ap- 
plication, he ought n Jarally to have thought of resting Ther 
¥isits pleased him, but he did lay aside his pen; thev talked , and 
endeavore d to engage'him in the conversation, but he took no 
interest in it: fhey addressed themselves particularly to himy 
he uttered a few mconsequential words, and went.oa with bis 
Wriune ”’ ® 249. 


The cirsumstaneces connected with his death are remark- 
able. A strarcer called upon him te compose @ Requiem ras 
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funeral service for some unknown dec:ased. The air of 
mystery attending this application, his ignorance of the per- 
son by whom he was visited, as well as of the individual 
in whose honor the music was to be employed, induced 
him to imagine that there was something supernatural in 
ihe transaction. He believed the applicant to be a mes- 
senger from the world of spirits, commissioned, in this mys 
terious manner, to announce to him his approaching dise 
solution. Engrossed with this idea, he determined if pos- 
sible to comp lete the Requiem, applied himself with enthu- 
siastic ardour to the w ork, and finished it within the allot- 
ted time. While engaged upon it however, he was seized 
with fainting fits, and “died before the stranger returned, at 
Whose request it was ii rae He thus fell a victim to 
intense application, and superstitious terror, in the thirty- 
gixth year of lus age. 


“Mozart never reached his natural growth. During his 
whole life, his health was delicate. He was thin and pale: and 
though the form of his face was unusual, there was nothing 
striking in his physiognomy, but its extreme variableness. The 
expression of his countenance changed every moment, but 
indicated nothing more than the pleasure or pain which he ex- 
perienced at the instant. He was remarkable for a habit, which 
is usually the attendant of stupidity. His body was perpetual- 
ly in motion; he was cither playing with his hands or beating 
the ground with his foot. ‘There was nothing extraordinary in 
pis other habits, except his extreme fondness forthe game of 
billiards. He had atable in his house, on which he played eve- 
ry day by himself, when he had not any one to play with. His 
hands were so habitua ted to the piano, that he was rather clum- 
sy in every thing beside. At table he never carved. or if he 
attempted to do so, it was with much awkwardness and difficul- 
ty. His wile usually undertook that offi-e.” p. 236. 


We have not room to introduce any comments on the re- 
maining articles in the work before us. We shall merely 
add, t that the lover of music and the man of taste cannot 
fail to be pleased with the enthusiasm they display, and the 
lively manner in which they are written. 
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lady’s Album, among a great varity of light and agreea- 
ble effusions, whose object was amusement and compliment. 
The pley upon the name of the fair owner is ingeniously fol- 


Bx 


lowed up through « series of associations. ‘The lady resides in 


pete 


adistant part of our country, which she ilumines and a- 
dorns. 


IN THE ALBUM OF MISS ANNA CLAY. 


Tis said that all are made of cay: 

Tf so. how variously hath Heaven, 
Whose will, material shapes obey, 
Deformity, or beauty given! 

Some are as coarse as Charleston(1) ware. 
Made rough and strong for common use, 
With scarce a thought, still less a care, 
If honour gre et them, or abuse: 

While some, as Wedgewood’s(2) art 

With service a a plain taste combines 

Yet there no rays cf beauty glow, 

No touch is felt of grace devine 
Some, as in old Confucius’ school,(3 

In imilation only dare, 

From foreign fashions take the rule, 

And dazzle with a stupid glare. 

in France, the land of brilliant dashes, 
Where pure transparent Seve(4) is found, 
in pride of porcelain, beauty flashes, 

ea its fragrance spreads around 

ar a lovelier mould, 
!eaven’s own image loves to play, 
magic powers the form unfold 
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ssp{5) in Anna Chay. 
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i. This town bestows its name on the commen earthen of its pottery. 
°. The usual ware of this man’s manutacture is neat and good, but with 
o claim to e! CE 
3. Every one knows the highly coloured but unmeaning figures on 
na. 
4, Seve-china is delicate, tr ansparem, pe: arly, and beautifal. 
pertection of symm« iryv inform iene with the idea of con- 
ve. Seean interest ng and ingenious description of the my- 
tholos and moral meaning cof t! pene yate Po rtland Fase in Dar. 
win’s Botanic Garden, and the stcry cf Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius. 
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POETRY. 


A SUPPLEMENT. 
BY ANOTWER HANB 


Who, that can read, will dare to say, 
We have not moulded every way 
The Mystic(6) name of Anna Clay 
Let all declare, 
That wit so rare 
Can not be met with every day. 


THE ADIEU. 


When parting is past, and aprevu the heart moves, 
And the traveller is gone from the friend that he loves. 
How grateful to know, that be yet may be gay, 

For he still has her prayers, as he holds on his way. 


And though ’tis illusion, a dream that beguiles, 
To his heart it is sunshine, and gilds it with smiles 
For who would be sad, or suspect it untrue! 

So sweet is the dream, that he’s thought of by you. 


Oh, no! it is real! the doubt—let it perish ;— 

Tis a bright beam of hope, he will ne’er cease to cherish: 
For the tongue can’t be false, nor the heart insincere, 
When “Gop BLtss YoU, MY FRIEND,” is pronoune’d with a tear 


And whilst over mountains and waters I roam, 
Distant far from that bosom, whose heartis my home, 
Full often will fancy return to the scene, 

Where time was too fleeting to say—tt has been. 


For, O, ’twas a choice little group, that I found, 

Where wit, mirth, and sentiment, ceaseless went round; 
So swift were the moments, so wing’d with delight, 
>Twas a death-toil to feeling, to hear a—‘good night.’ 


Oh, soft be your slumbers, nad sweet be your rest, 
Your heart never anguish’d, nor ruffled your breast; 
Till the sad kiss of parting shall cease to give pain, 


Forgotten in that one of MEETING AGAIN: 
X. 





6. The lady lived on the banks of the Mystic River, a charming stream, 


POETRY. 


PASSION AND REASON. 
Sweet is the morning’s blushing ray 
Just kindling into glowing day, 

And every dewy field and flower 

Smiles in the brilliant, happy hour. 
Delightful then with health to rove | 
O’er mountain, or through verdant grove, 
And scent the buds that opening biow, 
And see the bright horizon’s glow. 

Then how sweet the blooming vale, 
Fann’d by the gentle summer gale; 
While nature rests, in peace reclin’d, 
With beauty, joy, and love, combined! 
But soon the angry tempests rise, 

And thickly cloud the troubled skies; 
The threatening storm is heard to roar, 
And the loud billows lash the shore. 

Ah! then too late the sun appears, 

To dry distorted nature’s tears: 

The rifted oak, the broken flower, 

Can feel no more his fostering power, 
And the wash’d vales unsightly seem, 
Their beauty but a morning’s dream. 

So youthful life, though fresh and fair, 
Is early prone to pain and care; 

Plung’d in the world, in hour mature, 
Life’s storms and tempests come too sure, 
What raging passions wreck his peace! 
Nor do they with his vigour cease. 
Then reason comes to aid: in vain! 

For uncontroul’d and fierce they reign. 
His powerful rays too late appear 

To dry the ever flowing tear. 

Curs’d from his birth, man feels the power 
Of each vile passion of the hour. 

Why, cruel fate, impart the thorn, 

To love and reason yet unborn? 


G. 


a 
The following lines were written by one of the Lunatics in 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, and sent to a distant friend: 
Mary, the world will say ’m mad! 
For me, I care not what they say, 
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POETRY. 


All the charm that hfe once had, 
Like a dream has passed away! 


Form’d in nature’s kindest mood, 
I had pity for each stranger’s woe, 
Oft, to promote another’s good, 
My own advantage Id forego. 


To my lov’d fair my heart was true, 
Soon to your worth if did surrender, 
Attach’d to all that’s found in you, 

A mind informed—a soul that’s tender. 





Had dame Fortune prov’d more kind, 
Given of her gifts a larger store, 
Haply night I my Mary bind, 

xy . 

To share my all, nor wish for more. 


What Nature formed I then shall be. 
No butt for dull insensate fools, 

But now, from every motive free, 
Il] act just as the whim controuls. 


Branded with a Maniac’s name, 
Revenge alone supports my mind; 
They who dared to fix that shame, 
The fury of revenge shall find. 


W hate’er my fate, Mary, on thee 
My mind in harmony loves to dwell: 
Let fortune do her worst with me, 

’Tis nought to bidding thee “‘fareys 


att 
etl. 


Plgladelphia, September. 


The candle light 
Appears as bright, 
As our Author’s genius} 


39 





The following Imprompiu was addressed to a gentleman 
who frequently occupied his leisure moments in writing 
for a periodical work. 





POETRY 


And we are stark 
Left in the dark, 
When objects stand between ug. 
RALPHO. 


This attack drew forth the following sprightly reply. 


TO THE IMMORTAL BARD, 
beneath the Sunshine of whose potent Genius the preceding flower 
of Wit and Song budded and blew to perfection. 


To song sublime 
In Rhunic rhyme, 
Attune thy matchless lyre! 
Bid worlds around 
Thy tones rebound, 
And wing each thought with fire 


In deathless lay, 
The God of day 
Thine be the task to sing: 
The splendid theme 
Will gild thy dream 
Of wit, and fledge thy wing. 


Not Homer’s fame, 
Nor Pindar’s name, 

Shall more resound in song; 
But thine, great Bard! 
Anon be heard 

rom every warbling tongue 


When ruthless death 
Shall claim thy breath, 
Swift shall thy spirit rise; 
Things earth-born spurn, 
And soar and burn. 
A cracker through the skies 


The God of song, 
With hallowed tongue, 
No more shall Bards invite. 
But drink thy fire 
Witn wrapt desire, 
Then like a Ralpho write. 
ROMEO 
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Addressed to a Young Eady who wished to know what books te 
read. 


Would you then, so fresh and ruddy, 
Wanting of perfection nought, 

Dull that eye of light with study, 
Cloud that brow of love with thought? 


Fie! oh fie, *twere profanation, 

You for pastime may read books, 

if you seek for infor mation, 

My lovel l! t read locks! 
v lovely girl! you must read locks: 


ROMED. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tue idea has long since been exploded, if it ever was 
seriously entertained, among the liberal and enlightened, 
that the female sex is inferior, i in point of int ellectual ca- 
pacity, tothe other half of the human family. Woman, it is 
now universally admitted, was formed to be the companion, 
and should not therefore be regarded as the inferior of man. 
Her mental, like her physical constitution, may be less vig- 
orous than his, but what is wanted in strength is more than 
made up in s sprightliness sand activity. [f the stretch of 
thought | is not quite so extended, the flights of imagination 
are more bold and exc ursive: if the perception is not equal- 
ly acute, the faculty of invention is more creative and live- 
ly. Yet even in these e nlightened days, when the elevated 
rank and high destination of woman are so generally ac- 
knowledged, how comparatively small is the attention paid 
to the cultivation of her powers, and the enriching of her 
mind! ‘Those who are willing to use every exertion and to 
make every sacrifice for the education of their sons, scarce- 
ly think it necessary to bestow a coos upon the solid in- 
struction of their daughters. If these last can acquire 
What are esteemed the elegant accomplishments, if they 
can learn to dance at acotillion party, to play atune, af- 
ier a half hour’s Ss persuasion, on the prano forte, and to draw 
some wretched imitations of natural scene ry, their educa- 
tion is too often considered as sufficiently complete. We 
lo not mean to intimate that we have not well educated 


‘romen in the western country, We are confident we have 
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some among us, who would not suffer in comparison with 
the best informed ladies in our country But have our 
opportunities for the educ cation of females been suchas we 
ought to wish them? Have we devoted to this important 
object any thing like the attention it most cbviously deserves? 
We have had occasionally good instructers, who, upon a 
small scale, have attempted the proper cultivation of the fe- 
male intellect, and who, to a certain extent, have been emi- 
nently successful. But it is time to see an effort not only 
zealously and judiciously made, but promptly and adequate- 
ly encouraged, to raise the standard of female educat on, 
to afford something more than a superficial ¢ glance at the 
extensive fields of literature and sclence, and to quality 
the females of our country, atleast eq ally with the men, 
for the important and interesting duties of their highly re- 
sponsible stations. We mean not to undervalue the efforts 
which have heretofere been made, or the success which has 
already been attained. We are grateful to those instruc- 
ters who have done so much in forming the female mind 
and storing it with valuable learning. But we think the pe- 
viod has arrived when still more vigorous efforts ought to 
be made, when higher attainments ought to be expected, 
anda larger field of sive laid open. We hail therefore 
with our most cordial congratulations the prospect afforded 
us by the intended spells ment, in Lexington, of an insti- 
tution, upon a more extensive scale and of a more liberal 
construction than any heretofore erected among us, for the 
education of the Femalesof the west. That those of our 
readers, who have not otherwise become acquainted with 
it, imay no longer remain ignorant of the principles upon 
which it is to be constructed, and the advantages it is des- 
tined to afford, we here insert the prospectus entire. 

THE Subscriber, having devoted about ten years of his life to Aca 
demical instruction, and the last five, princi ipally, to that of Youne Lapres, 
in the Windso Female Academy, in the state of V erm ont t, an institution 
commenced solely by himself, and supported, thus fur, by his individual 
exertion, has determi+zed to extend his views, and enlerge the fiela of his 
labors, forthe benefit of ‘he rising generation, by establishing a Seminary 
devoted, exclusively, to the edu pel of Females, on a more extensive 
plan, than anyget attempted in this country. 

From the growi: ng weelth and honorable enterprise of the state of 
Keniucky, as well as from its well known liberality in the cause of sci- 
ence, he is induced to offer his services to its citizens, and to the inhab- 
itants of the Western Country generally, and reapecsyy ny to solicit their 


co-operation, in support of a Nensery for the female mind, ‘o be located 
ip the healthy and central town of Lexington, to which vléce he has bees 


bad 
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invited, under the most flattering circumstances, and to be called the 
Lexington Female Academy. 

As the object «+ this institution embraces a complete and systematical 
course of tberal and polite education for Youne Laprzs, the following 
are the branches proposed to be taught 

1. Reading and Writing in the handsomest style. 

2. Foelish Grammar, with particular attention to Etymology, and Pro- 
nunciateon., 

3. Rie¢tovic, with particular attention to Practical Composition, Taste, 
and Critic sm. 

4, Geography, ancient and modern, with the use of the globes, the 
projection of mays, and History. 

5. Arithmetic, Mathematics, Logic, Astronomy, Geology, Botany, and 
Chenisiry; and generally, the various branches of Natural and Moral Phi- 
lo DY. 

6. the Languages, Latin, Greek, French, Itelian, and Spanish; and, 
in short, the whole circle of Polite Literature 

Drawing in perspective, Painting in water colours, or in oil, and 
Music. 

Manners and Morals will form a prominent object of attention, 
throughout the whole course of stuclies. 

Winte carcfally inculcating, as every teacher of youth is most solemnly 
bound todo th< ples, the precepts, ana the practice, of the CAris- 
tian Rekgion, as (he besis of virtuous and useful education, special care 
wil. ve taken (o | apress uponthe minds of the pupils, those acknowl- 
edeed truths of Mize Revelution, in which all Christians agree without 
fetterinc them wilh the dommesand prejudices of any sect or party. 

Suitable Instruccers, mule and female, of known talents and reputg- 
tion, will be employed in the Seminary, and no exertio! iS wanting, on 
the part of itsprofcctor, to render it worthy of public p: atronage, hon- 


orable to the state, and, ¢ ventualiy, the favourite place of resort, for fe- 
male «ducati i every part of the Western C: untry. 

As an ¢asy, want, and diced stvle of writi g, can be acquired 
only by longand trequent prac icc, Compositions will be 3 ‘equited, at least, 
weekly; and, if practicable, a div -y, or journal, should be kept, by each 
pup'!. subject alw ays to the inspection of the teachers, 

TERAS 


2 ror the accomm rd: tion ot those, who m ight not be thought old 
enough to enter the Acadciny, there wi ll be, by partic ular desire, a Pree 
PARA. ORY DepaRTMENT, Where instruction will be given, in the Elemente 
only of Reading, Writing, English Grammar,and Arithmetic, at eighe dodlare 
a quarter, . 


2. The various branches of an English education, comprised in the five 
first articles, will be taught, at te elve and aha(f dollars a quarter, e jual to 
fifty dollars per annum. In this department, lectures in Chemistry, Bot- 
any, and Experiments! Philesophy, will be given, without an additional 
sharge. 

3 ‘Each of the various branches, comprised in the 6th and 7th articles, 
will be subject to an extra charge, as follows;— 


Latin and Greek, - - $10 a quarter 
French, Italian, and Spanish, each, 10 
Drawing and Painting, 10 
Music, : 10 


4, Payments willbe required quarterly, and in advance. 
7 
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Study Terms, or Sessions. 


The Academical year will consist of forty four xweeks, to he divided 
into two study terms, or sessions of tzvo quarters each, leaving two vacations 
of four weeks each, at such times, as may be found most convement to 
the patronsard pupils; to commence, without fail, on Monday the se. 
cond day of July next. 


Diseipline and Study. 


A system of regular & strict discipline will be adopted, as indispensably 
necessary to the success of the Seminary; while exemplary deportment, 
and diligence in study, will be encouraged and rewarded, by every 
means calculate:i to excite a virtuous and honorable emulation. 

In order to improve every hour, as far as may be found consistent with 
the health of the pupil, the studies of each day will be diversified, and 
under the direction of different teachers, so that both body and mind 
may be sufficiently relaxed, without loss of time, or cessation of improve- 
ment. The happy result of sucha constant, though varied application, 
eannot fail to produce, in the pupils, a just appreciation of the value of 
time, and an habitual industry, which may attend them, in tke future 
caresand concerns of life. 


Public Examinaticns 


* Will be kolden, and composit’ons, drawings, paintings, maps, and other 
specimens of improvement, exhibite d, annually, or at the end of each 
session, that parents, and patrons of science, may have an opportunity 
of witnessing the progress of the pupils; at which time, premiums will be 
awarded, to such as excel, in order to stimulate all to exertion, in what- 
ever is calculated to improve the mind, te amend the heart, and to 
embellish the manners. 


Visiters and Biploma. 


Although it can hardly be expected that each pupil will complete the 
course of studies here proposed, yet, so far as circumstances may favor, 
it would certainly be desirable; and those who remain to complete their 
education, will, on leaving the institution, receive from the Principal, 
with the advice, and at the direction, of the Visiters, such honorary 
Certificate or Diploma, as they may be found, on examination, entitled 
to by their merits. These Visiters are, the Hon. Lt. Gov. Barry, the 
Rev. President Holley, Robert Wickliffe, Esq. Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
James Haggin. Esq. Dr Elisha Warfield, Charles Wilkins, Esq. the Rey. 
Mr. Cunningham, the Rev. Dr. Fishback, and the Rev. George T. Chap- 
man, who have been appointed to this office, at anumerous and respect- 
able meeting of the subscribers and friends of the institution, and whose 
duty it will be, occasionally to visit the school, examine into the pro- 
gress of the pupils, and give from time to time, such advice, with re- 
gard to its discipline, course of studies, and the general management of its 
various concerns, asthey, in their wisdom, may deem best calculated to 
guaranty to its patrons and the public, its permanency, usefulness, and 


respectability. 
To Conclude, 


Such is the outline of a plan of Female Education, which the subscri- 
berhas been long contemplating, and which, on a small scale, he has 
carried into effect, in Vermont, with asuccess beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. From athorough conviction of its complete practicability, 
he has concluded to transfer jt, to waere its operation may be witnessed 
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ina larger field. But to enable him to succeed, he must have liberal and 
enlightened patroise. 

And who, that has Daveuters, who, that is alive to the powers, the 
attractions, of female excellence; who, that duly appreciates the irresisti- 
ble influence of the mother on the infant mind, and the extent, to which 
early impressions will reach, in forming the character of the rising gene- 
ration, canshut hiseyes to the utility of the object, or refuse to lend 2 
fostering hand to so laudable and benificent an enterprise? 

But he forbears to enlarge. The numerous advantages resulting to 
society from a more liberal syStem of Female Education might fill a 
volume, and would, more properly, form the subject of an Inaugural Ad- 
dress, Tothe citizens of Kentucky, and of the West, the whole is, there- 
fore, most respectfully submitted, by 

Their obedient, and 
Very humble servant, 


J. DUNHAM. 


Lexington, Ky. Feb. 5th, 1821.” 


Such is the outline of a plan, which we hope in a short 
time to see successfully carried into effect. It is neither 
our province nor cur intention to say any thing, in anticipa- 
tion, of the qualifications of Col. Dunnam for the arduous 
and responsible task he has undertaken to perform. It may 
be proper, however, to add the following sratement, signed 
by gentlemen, who are generally well known throughout 
the western country. 


“The undersigned, in common with many other gentlemen, have read 
and duly considered the numerous and emphatic testimonials, in favor 
of Col. Dunham, which have been received from individuals, of the first 
literary distinction, in the Eastern States, in which his character and 
qualifications are asserted to be, in all respects, peculiarly suited to the 
object, detailed in his Prospectus, and which are now deposited in their 
hants, and open to inspection. 

Among the names, sre those of the Rev. Presidents, Kinxxanp of 
Harvard University, Day of Yale College, Davis of Hamilton College, N. 
Y. Atuzn of Bowdoin College, Maine; and Bares of Middlebury College, 
Vermont; Professors Sittimax, Smita, Hepcs, Perkins, and Hatz; the 
Hon. Duprey Cuase, Chief Justice, and the Hon. Wriiram Stape, Jun. 
Secretary of the State of Vermont; the Hon Joun Leverett; Captain Pan- 
rnincge, Superintendent of the American Military Academy; Chancellor 
Kent of the State of New-York, and the Right Rev. Bishop Griswoxp, of 
the Eastern Diocess. 

These testimonials afford the best pledge, that suitable patronage 
must secure to Kentucky and the West, a Female School, of as high 
an order, and with as good a system, asany other in the United States. 

Robert Wickliffe, ) ( William T. Barry, 
Janes Haggin, Horace Holley, 

R. M. Cunningham, E. Varfield, 
James Fishback, Charles Wilkins, 
G. T. Chapman, ‘ Charles Caldwell, 


‘Lexington, Ky. Feb, 9, 1821.” 


~; 
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We may perhaps he told, that the stancard of education 
here erect ted is too high, that the course Oi studies marked 
out is too extensive, and theie mature ico wsivuse, for those 
who are destined only to adorn the dumesiic crcre Young 
ladies, ii may be said. have sermethine more essential tc ate 
tend to, than storing their minds will Lato and ECR , and 
making proficiency inscience. fis their province to be- 
come good housewives, to accurre skill iy domesiic €ceno- 
my, and to form habits of votive indusiry. (Fey cannot 
therefore, consistently with the idoas of hese obeciors, Ce- 
vote their tine to menial improvement. if they mist read 
books, os persons ¥, ould recommmenc to them Slips. lass’ 
Art of ookery. as fer more worthy of (heir attention than 
any of the various siucies pointea ont by Col. Ls Milian. 
We beg leave however, to enter our decijed protest against 
this too prevalent doctrine, which would exclude women 
from the refined enjoyments of inte}lectual in:provement, 
anu confine them to the insijrd drudgery of overseers or 
upper servants. We would nol wish to see ihem neglect 
the duties of the family or the social circle, nor would we 
have them aspire to an education totaiy unsuited to their 
province in iife. We are fully aware that the female is 
not destined to appear as en arvocate atthe bar, to take 
art in the delibe ‘rations of the senaie, to assume the respo n- 
sibility of the physician, or to unde rtak e the elevated office 
of preacher of the gospel. But we should not forget the 
duties and responsibiliiies of her more retized, but not less 
important sphere of action, It 3s the mother, by whom 
the pliant mind of the hopeful youth is chiefly formed and 
directed. To her jue licious guidance e is oiten attributable 
the course of usefulness and honor, by which the statesman, 
the hero, or the divine is rendered a blessing io his country 
andto mankind. How powerful too, in other ways, is.the 
influence of the enlightened female, not only upon the hap- 
piness of families and neigh borhoods, but even upon the 
destinies of states and empires! Why then should women 
be excluded from the best meatus of increasing their influ- 
ence, and enabling them to exercise it with judgment and 
propriety? Nor — we lose sight of the important con- 
sideration, that the » enlargement and cultivation of the mind 
mul'iply the sources and increase the power of enjoy —_ 
As man is susceptible of more happiness than the brute, 
are those, whose faculties are improved and whose sonal 


edge is extensive, capable of enjoying a higher and more 
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refined degree of felicity than the illiterate and uncultiva- 
ted. Shall the female then be deprived of the richest sour- 
ces of iniellectual happiness? Shall she be -always inca- 
pable of relishing those sublime speculations, or of enga- 
ging with delight in those profour i Investigations, VV hich 
call ont, and try, and exalt the faculties of the jiuman mind 
Shall she be the mere drudge to toil for the wen ppl ess of 
man, or the thoughtless trifer to be oo ased on! with fri 
volity and mirth?) Shall she take no interest in all that most 
deeply concerns the present condition, future prospects, 
and ultimate destination of the humanfamily? Surely such 
assertions will not seriously be hazarded by any, who have 
the slightest pretensions to intelligence or ju dgment. 

Yet the liberal education of females has its opposers. 

Vithout denying the expediency of what is said to bea 
competent degree of information, there are those who assert 
the inutility of storing the female mind with any thing m ore 
ihan the absolute essentials of solid learnin g, and who will 
therefore regard with contempt, or something worse, the 
effort of Col. Dunham to teach young ladies tile higher and 
more abstruse branches of knowledge. ‘That they pie 
be able to read and write their own language correctly, and 
that they should be sufficiently ver-ed 1 in arithmetic to alze 
ordinary calculations and to protect their own interest, all 
will probably admit. To these essentials most persons 
would be willing to add the accomplishments of Drax i ving, 
Painting, and Music, with perhaps a smatiering of French 
and Italian. But when we contend for the i importance of 
Rhetoric, Logic, Astronomy, Geology, Botany, and Chemis- 
try; when we urge the utility of a famthar acquainiance 
with the leading principles of Natural and Moral Philoso- 
phy; when we point out the value of minute Geographical 
and Historical knowledge; and especially when we suggest 
ihe expediency of studying the Latin and Greek la anguages, 
and of thus drawing, for amusement and instruction, upon 
the rich treasures of ancient learning, we are fr equently met 
with a contemptuous sneer. We are told that females need 
not be made philosophers, and that an attempt to render 
them classical scholars will be calculated ratlicr to make 
them pedanis. ‘To such objections we shall merely reply, 
that there is not a single branch of study mentioned in the 
above prospectus, which the accomplished lady will not find 
to be as useful as it is interesting; nor is there one, a fa- 


miliarity with which will not amply repay the time, labor, 
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and expense devoted to its acquisition. Can Rhetoric be 
deemed unimportant to her, who is to engage in conversa- 
tion with the intelligent and refined, and who may frequently 
be required to express her thoughts in writing, not only in 
the familiar epistolary style, but perhaps on occasions of 
great responsibility and interest? Can Logic, or the art of 
using reason well, be ag ‘spised by any one who i is gifted with 
that noble faculty? The Logic of the schools, such as was 
taught by the a sas: may indeed be pronounced despic- 
able, but the genuine art, such asis worthy the attention ot 
men, cannot be otherwise than valuable to the aspiring fe- 
male. Shall Astronomy, that heavenly science, W hich opens 
to our view the wonders of the immense creation, and teach- 
es us to form some humble idea of the infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the divine creator—shall this sub- 
lime and exalted science be pronounced unworthy of the 
regard, or considered as above the comprehension of the 
female student? Shall Geography and History be regarded 
as useless? Shall we be content that our young la. ies should 
remain ignorant of the globe on which they dwell, and of 
ihe lessons of wisdom to ‘be derived from the experience of 
other times? Shall we feel nu desire to see them versed in 
Geology, by which they may become acquainted with the 
nature and structure of the earth? Shall they nagress Bot- 
any, which opens to the acute observer so large and fertile 
a field of investigation and delight; or Che smistry, which 
satisfactorily accounts for so many interesting and impor- 
tant phenomena? Is it not important to the female who 
values her intellectual powers, that they should be strength- 
sned and disciplined by a course of mathematical studies’? 
Shall our ladies be content to remain profoundly ignorant 
of those valuable truths and delightful experiments, which 
are unfolded by the lecturer on Natural Philosophy? Shai 
ihey take no interest in the investigation of those sub ime 
principles of Morality, by which the conduct of intelligent 
and responsible beings ought always to be regulated? For 
ourselves, we cannot find room fora reasonable doubt as to 
the proper answers to these several questions. We would 
not attempt to make females either lawyers, physicians, 
politicians, or divines; but we would make them intelligent 
and accomplished ladies, capable of relishing literary and 
scientific Conversation, copenle of sympathising with their 
nusbands, their fathers, or their brethers, in the discussion 
of questions, which may concern the interests of the state, 
aflect the conflicting claims of individuals. or regard the 
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great principles of truth. We would have them judicious 
and enlightened mothers, versed in the nature of the human 
mind, and skilled in all the intricacies of the human charec- 
ter. We would have them persuasive and eloquent, with 
well disciplined and well stored minds, but without affee- 
tation or pedantry. 

As to the study of the ancient languages, we know there 
are those, who would exclude them from our Academies 
and Universities, pronouncing them unwerthy the attention 
of liberally educated men. With such persons we shal! not 
now undertake to reason, but in relation to this branch of 
the subject, we shall merely observe, that the ssme argu- 
ments, for the most part, may be used in favour of the 
study of the classics by females, as are employed, with so 
much force and justice, in behalf of their cuitivation by 
youths of our own sex. Indeed, those who would w: der- 
stand correctly their own language, and know how to use 
it with propriety, should zealously devote their attention to 
the study of other languages, and especially of the Latin 
and Greek. 

But our principal object at present, is to vindicate the 
right of the female sex to a liberal education. We shall 
not undertake to decide what degree of attention ought to 
be paid to each of the several branches of learning. We 
only hope that the people of the west will feel the value of 
an enlightened mind, and will therefore be disposed to ex- 
tend to their daughters, as well as to their sons, the means 
of acquiring useful knowledge and of qualifying themselves, 
not only to be good housewives, but to be intelligent mo- 
thers, judicious instructresses, accomplished ladies, and a- 
greeable and enlightened companions. 


a 6 ae 


PHILADELPHIA AND LEXINGTON, 

With the opinion of the former concerning the Medical School 

of the latter. 

We have been pleased with reading the Philadelphia 
Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences, edited by Dr. 
Chapman. Itis able and interesting, and contains original 
spaculations of great value to the general student, as well 
as te the student of Medicine in particular. The opinions 
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of its conductors are entitled to very high regard, and must 
carry with them very great weight. As inhabita: ts of Lex- 
ington, and promoters of the interest of every department 
of “Transylvanrg University, we are eminently gratified with 
the following notice of our institution, and the judicious 
caution to riva! we ns against every attempt to divide and 
paralyze th e literary and scientific strength and patronage 
of the west. W e most cordially wish success to all the val- 
uable labors and institutions of Cincinnati, and we only 
ask as liberal a spirit toward ourselves. We cannot be con- 
sidered as interfering with Dr Drake’s coll-ge, since ours 
was esiabli lished | long the first, and he was once a Professor 
init. {f two cannot be supported at present, and if either 
is premature, let the youngest and smailest cease its efforts 
till the time arrives for both to succeed. This is but fair on 
every principle of justice and policy. The suceess, how- 
ever,of Transylvania is no longer a problem. It is now 
setiled and sure, Whatever may be the fate of Dr. Drake’s 
enierprise. 

But we will not keep our readers from the extract, which 
we have promised, and which the publie will be pleased to 


read. [tis from the 445th page of the Ist volume of Dr. 
Chapman’s Medical Journal of Philadeiphia, published for 
February 1821. 

XTRACT. 


“By one of our ——— on whom we can implicitly 


rely, we ave informed, that the medical class in the University 


of “\isnsyivanie. this season, amounts to ninety students (93.) | 


To us, this tateliigence is exceedingly gratifying. Embracing 
in its professors some of the best ta'ents of our country, and 
lecaicéd among a people prompt to the perception of its utility, 
as well as liberal to sustain it, there i is no reason why this school 
should not succeed. Of this.eur friends who are emburked in 
the enterpfirise, may be persuaded, that our good wishes are 
with them; and that so far as this Journal, or our exertions 
in any shafie, may be thought capable of fromoting its fortunes, 
they shail be employed. 

Not without reeret, we have noticed the indications of more 
than one rival institution starting up in the western country. 
Tiiere is indeed, at fresent,a alight of this sort pervading 
the United States, which, if not timely restrained, must be 
froductive of consequences fatal to the hopes which are indul- 
sed of elevating the character and condition of medicine among 

Why, in particular, do the medical men of the west 
desire to dilu te, by such d liffusion, the talent, which, properly 
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concentrated, promises the most useful and brilliant Paes 
se it their ambition, on the contrary, to sacrifice pre ty interests 


On local prejudices, and harmoniously co-operate to rear up 
NE GREAT SCHOOL, which may be creditab! e to them- 
} 


» Yeneficial tothe profession, and honourable to that sec- 
ng of the wanstey. In an ente rprise of this nature, we sho Id 
enght to Aud the pro ~* IJrake associated, than which, th ere 
is Ss arcely One more advan agzevun, “eewn in every part of 
the United States.” 
Having given this extract with a few preliminary senten. 
ees, we would further observe, by way of preventing 
misapprehension of our meaning, that we do not consider 
the literary interests of Kentucky and of Ohio as in the 
least at war. ‘The more facilities for learning, that each 
state may have, the better it will be for the vrosperity of 
both. Indeed, this is true in regard to all the states of the 
west, and of the Union too, and even of theworld. We 
shall most cordially re joice in the successful] datronage of 
letters in each of our sister states. It is possdle, that Dr 
Drake lias not chosen the best time for pushing his enter. 
prise, and that he may, in some measure, retad the g-owth 
of ovr Medical School, without establishing hi own hi ppily 
or iki ont even benefitting his own town or stte ultimately, 
By ¢ rtions at such a moment, he may postpne the period 
of fins if success, a d certainly will postpone t, if his exer- 
tions are not sign hv prospere a. ali hough ney should not 
abso! ute ‘ly f: al. W e are pre t! y we il pe rsade » tha each 
state will atte my to have a Universit y, or omething like @ 
University, and that this attempt will be + least partially, 
carried on ta the propose d ac complishmat. We | have no 
idea that each state will ever be able touave a complete 
and successiul University in operati: yn, wen this word i 
understood in its full and proper meaning bach state sre 
easily have a ici ie and ought to have ne, tor a college, 
hike most of those in our ¢c couniry, is but. Heh School . and 
a vestibule to a U niversity. These tweterms are so often 
confounded, that those who wish to beexsct in the use of 
language, are not unfrequently misi indrstood by others who 
talk large ly without a correspondin; eMent of m« aning 
T hat the tende nc y of eve ry thing anone us is too muc I to 
diffusion there can be no doubt. We vant concentration 
more than.any thing else, but it vill oe long before this 
conviction becomes so veneral an¢@so ively as our real in- 
terests require. We are condemned bd have a multitude of 
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smal! and poorly endowed institutions with great names, and 
must suffer under the evils of such astate of things till ex- 
perience shall teach us better, and force us into a reforms 
tion. Buta few great and splendid Universities car CVF 
be supported in any country. The others will be colleges 
or High Schools, whateve their titles may he: and they will 
do good, although they will not me: dasha pretensions, end 
although some ridict- -8y attach itself to the incongraily 
between ov vame and the thing. Cincinnati is so com- 
mercial a place bv its situation and connexions, that its lit- 
erary interests and glory will always be subordinate. As it 
eatends its population, and multiplies its commerce, its in- 
habitants wil know less and less of its colleg:, and will 
scarcely hear of its Exhibitions or Commencements. The 
college of tle city of New York 1s quite forgotten in the 
hurry, and bustle, and competition, of its merc ants. Not- 
withstanding this, we believe the college of New York to 
be a valuabk and useful institution, thouh not a splendid 
one and thagh never destined to arrive at this character. 
We also belive trat the college of Cincinnati is creditable 
to the town, ind ought to be encouraged more effectually 
than it is, alibugh it can never be the chief obiect of sym- 
pathy or solidude with the mass of its population. The 
Medical Schol, which seems to be a separate establish- 
ment, may at ist succeed, notwithstanding its present size 
and discouragments Ht is not at this moment wanted in 
the west, nor Wi] the public interests sufler, if it should 
not become a gvat establishment for some years hereafter. 
We cherish no -alousy in regard to it, and shall be ready 
to congratulate on its prosperity, whenever that prosper- 
diy shall be wortily obtained and secured. The existence 
of such a rival shool in our neighborhood may do us much 
good, for it isunoubtedly calculated to call out our efforts 
and to make otr gyn institution more efficient and valuable. 
We hope that Liscompetition may aflect our patrons as it 
atiects us, and powce means in proportion to our accumu- 
Jation of duty ard psponsibility. Let our Legislature re- 
member, that theohest and best Medical School in our 
country, that at Plila'elphia, bids us “God speed,” and looks 
to the munificence of the state for the more effectual pat- 
ronage of our labos — Let the Legislature also remember, 
that the University s a whole, a unit, a single institution, and 
must be fostered assuc), Let no division of interests, 
means, or Capital, be attenvted. The union of resources, 
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of talents, of numbers, and of patronage, is indispensable 
to its complete success. Schools for graduates are con- 
temptible unless those for undergraduates are ample, well 
éndowed, well supported, and well conducted. 


WEDGEWOOD. 


In the 42d page of this number, there is a reference te 
the late useful and distinguished artist of En»land, Mr. Jo- 
314s Wepcewoop. That reference is liable to an interpre- 
tation, which would do injustice to its object, and which 
would not be consistent with the truth. The 2d note on 
that page is directed to the “usual ware” of Wedgewood’s 
manufacture, which, so far as it has been brought to this 
country and has become generally known, is characterized 
by neainess and utility, rather than by elegance. It is to the 
ware of tiis description, which is commonly called Queen’s 
ware, that the allusion in the poetry is made. Had it been 
to the productions of this artist in the higher departments 
of his genius and skill, the allusion would have been alto- 
gether incorrect. In cameos, medallions, and vases, he went 
beyond eny of his contemporaries in his powers of inven- 
tion and execution, and in the perfection, to which he car- 
ried his art. It would be difficult to praise him more than 
he merits, when we consider the services that he rendered, 
not only to his own country, but to the world, in a career of, 
improvement most intimately connected with the comfort 
of mankind, the gratification of taste, and the increase of 
enjoyment Some of the most beautiful forms were imi- 
tated, or originally conceived and produced, by Mr. Wedge- 
wood. His copies of the Portland Vase were purchased 
at great prices, and are highly esteemed by those, whose 
judgments are most valuable on such subjects. 

in regard to the 5th note, which is intended to furnish a 
clue to the meaning of the text, wherein the lady, who is 
the object of the compliment in the poetry, is represented, 
by a transformation, as “Psyche’s Vase,” it may be remark- 
ed, that the allegorical application is easy and natural, when 
the story of Psyche and of some of the antique vases 1s 
recollected. Dr Darwin observes, (Bot: Gard: Part I, Note 
22.) that “The Psvche of the Egyptians was One of their 
most favourite emblems, and represented the soul, or a fu- 
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ture life. It was orginally no other than the aurelia, or 
butterfly; but, in after time, was represented as @ lovely fenale 
r j J ae ’ ; e 1 P noant ?? Ps ® 

cid, With tae beautiful wings of that imsect. syche, 
bh r isnot alwaysa child. The delightful fable of the 


: 
! 


ttachment between her andthe son of Venus, aid of their 
inalim rriage, with the syinpostum of the gods on the occa- 
sion, has furnished subjecis for some of the teat Ltn: 
tions both of the poet and the painter. Dr. Darwin sup- 
poses, that the second compartment of the Portlai d Vase, 
in which “Divine Love, or Eros,” is introduced, contains an 
allusion tothis fable. If his conjecture be ment, however, 
there is some confusion wi the personages, since the soul is 
here perso! med: ina male form, and finmortalty tsa female 
sitting un er an evergreen, stretching out her arm to receive 
the so 1. Without going further into this mythological in- 
quiry, it may be briefly said, that the phrase, ‘“Psyche’s 
Vase,” is naturally sugg: sted by the “various forins of clay,” 
which constitute the subjec t of the Impromoptn in the Al- 
bum, and combines the very interesting and elevated ideas 
of immortal youth and beauty in the enjoyment of divine 
love, a compliment peculiarly suited to a young, accomplish- 
ed, and refined woman. 

The 16th line of the Impromptu, though having, as it now 
stands, the same signification, would be better thus: 


I, 


“And dazzle with unmeaning glare.” 
. > 


a cee st Dee 


KENILWORTH, by the Author of Waverley. 

A new novel, ay eg ‘Kenitivortu,” by the prolific Au- 
thor of HYarerley, has reac a d the United States, and will 
soon be p lished | Pl hile delphia It is said to be a most 
able and inte atime iy “worthy of being associated vith 
Ivannor.” So soon as we can obtain a perusal of it, we 
shall lay before our readers, at some length, our ideas of 


its merit, with a minute account of its story and se eral 
specimens of its style and manner. Its scene lies in Eng: 
Jand, and its narrative, as usual, is closely interwoven with 
in v. Queen Elizabeth constitutes one of its most proms 
in! iracters, and her favourite the Earl of Leicester, 


isthe hero of the story. This nobleman is represented as 
having clandestinely married a Sais of Sir Hugh Rob- 
> W iio had been amMance ‘al to Mar. 'Tresill han, and as being 
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exceedingly anxious to conceal his marriage, lest it might 
jnterfere with his ambitious views, by losing him the favour 
and patronage of bes Queen. The embariassments and 
awkward situations, in which he is placed, wp consequence 
of this anxiety, sive interest to the narrative, and form the 
groundwork of its most striking incidents. ‘The following 
extracis from the first chapter may gratify our readers, as a 
foretaste of the work itself, and may afford a pretty correct 
specimen of its strong and graphic manner of representing 


scenes in humble life. 


«The village of Cumnor, within three or four miles of Ox- 
ford, boasted, during the eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth, an ex- 
cellent inn of the old stamp, conducted, or rather ruted, by 
Gi es Gosling, a man of a goodly person, and of somewhat a 
round belly, fifty years of age and upwards, moderate in his 
reckonings, prompt in his payments, having a cellar of sound 
liquor. a ready wit. and a prety daughter. Since the days of 
old Harry Baillie of the Tabard in Southwark, no one had ex- 
celled Giles Gosling in the power of pleasing his guests of ev- 
ery description; and so great was his fame, that to, have been in 
Cumnor, without wetting a cup at the bonny Black Bear, 
would have been to avouch one’s self utterly indifferent to rep- 
utation as a traveller. A country fellow might as weil return 
from London, without looking in the face of majesty. The 
men of Cumnor were proud of their Host, and their Host was 
proud of his house, his liquor, his daughter, and himself. 


It was in the court-yard of the inn which called this honest 
fellow land'ord, that a traveller alighted in the close of the eve- 
hing, gave his horse, which seemed to have made a long jour- 
ney, to the hostler, and made some inquiry, which produced 
the following dialogue betwixt the myrmidons of the bonny 
Black Bear. 


‘What, ho! John Tapster.’ 

‘Athand, Will Hostler,’ replied the man of the spigyot, 
showing himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen breech- 
es, and green apron, half within and half without adoor, which 
appeared to descend into an outer cellar. 

‘Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,’ continued 
the hostler. 

‘heshrew my heartelse,’ answered tapster, ‘since there are 
but fur miles betwixt us and Oxford.—Marry, if my ale did 
not convince the heads of the schol: ars, they would soon con- 
yince my pate with the pewter flagon.’ 

‘Call youthat Oxford logic,’ said the stranger, who had now 
quitted the rein of his horse, and was adyancing towards the 
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inn door, when he was encountered by the goodly form of Giles 
Gosling himself”? 

‘Phe landlord, with much semblance of hearty welcome, 
ushered his guest ino a laree low chamber, where several pers 
sons were seated together in different parties; some drinking, 
some plaving at cards, some conversing, and some, whose 
business -al ed them to be early risers on the morrow, conclu- 
ding ther evening meal, and conferring with the chamberlain 
about their night’s quarters, 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that general and 
careless sort of attention which is usually paid on such occa- 
sions. from which the foilowirg results were deduced:—The 
guest was one of those who, with a well-made person, and 
features not in themselves unpleasing, are nevertheless so far 
from handsome, that, whether from the expression of their fea- 
tures, or the tone of their voice, or from their gait and manner, 
there arises, on the whole, a disinclination to their society. The 
strenger’s iddress was bold, without being frank, and seemed 
eager y and hastily to claim for him a degree of attention and 
d: ference, which he feared would be refused, if not instantly 
vindicated as his right. His attire was a riding-:loak, which, 
when opened, displayed a handsome Jjerkin, overlayed with} 
lace, and belted with a buff girdle, which sustained a broad 
sword and a pair of nistols. 


After some further conversation, the stranger enquires of 
Gosling if he has any triends in foreign countries of whom 
he wou d be glad to hear. 


‘Lroth, si t I,’ answered the host, ‘since ranting Robin of 
Irvsondford was shot at the seige of the Brill. The devil take 
thie caliver that fired the ball, for a blither lad never filled cup 
al midnicht Rut he is dead and gone, and | know not a sol- 
dier vra traveller who is a soldier’s mate that I would givea 
peel ling for.’ 

‘By the mass. that is strange. What, so many of our brave 
English hearis are a dj. and vou, who seem to be a man of 


nN wk. have no itriend, no kinsman AMODS them? 


‘Nav. if vou speak of kinsmen,’? answered Gosling, ‘I havefi 

4 Aa : ta >} ‘ “ wre ' : t b 7 

one wild slip of a kinsman, who ieft us in the last year of Queen 
Mary buthe is betrer lost than found ’ 


Do not say so. friend, naless you have heard ill of him laely. 
: j 1 i al WS ait 
Manv a wiid colt Dus turned Out a noble ste¢ d.—Filis n-«me l 


-Michael Lamhourne, answered the landlord of the Black 


Bear, ‘a son of my sister’s; there is litthe pleasure in recollect- 
- ; ° a 5 
ing cither the name or the connec ON. ° 

‘ acl Lambournel’ said the slranger, as if endeavouring 
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o recollect himself——‘what, no relation to Michael Lambourne, 
he gallant cavalier who belhaved so well at the eige of Venlo, 
€,@hat Grave Maurice thanked him at the head of the army? 
T+ @Men said he was an English cavalier, and of no high ex'raction.’ 
8 ‘It could scarce be my nephew,’ said Giles Gosling, ‘for he 
Se Bhad scarce the courage of a hen-partridge for aught but mis- 
u- hief.”. *O, many a man finds couraye in the wars,’ replied the 
in Btranger. 

‘It may be,’ said the landlord; ‘but I would have thought our 
nd PHMike more likely to lose the little he had.’ 

a- 8 *The Michael Lambourne whym I knew?’ continued the tra- 
he Preller, «was a likely tellow—went always gay and well attired, 
nd fand had a hawk’s eve afier a pretty wench.’ 
far «Our Michael,’ replied the host, shad the look of a dog with 
2a- fa bottle at his tail, and wore acoat every rag of which was bid- 
er, Bing good day to the rest.’ 
he® ¢O, men pick up goud apparel in the wars,’ replied the puest. 
ed® ‘Our Mike,’ answered the landlord, *was more like to pick it 
ndfip in a frippery warehouse, while the broker was lookins another 
tly Bvay; and tor the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was always after my 
ch, fstray spoons. He was a tanster’s boy here in this blessed house 
ithfor a quarter of a year; and between misreckonings, miscar- 
ad fiages, mistukes, and misdemeanors, had be dwelt with me for 
hree mouths longer, I might have pulled down sign, shut up 

ofpmeese, and eiven the devil the key to keep.’ 

‘You wauld be sorry, ofter all,’ continued the traveller, ‘were 
I to tel! you poor Mike Lambourne was shot at the head of his 
regiment at the teving in of a sconce near Maestricht.” 
off <Sorry!—it would , the blitihest news I ever heard of him, 
Ke fsince it would ensure Me te was not hanced. But let him pass 
up I doubt his end will never do such cretit to his friends; were 
ol-Bit so, I should say—(taking another cup of sack) —Here’s God 
€ airest bim, with all my heart.’ 

: ‘Tush, man,’ replied the traveller, ‘never fear but you will 
ve Bhave credit by your nephew yet, especially if he be the Michael 
| offLambourne whom I knew, and bved very nearly, ur altogethery 

as well as myself. Can you tel! ne no mark by which | could 
avéfudge whether they be the same” 
sep ¢faith, none that I can :hink of, answered Giles Gosling. ‘un- 

-ess that our Mike had the gallows branded ow his left shoul- 
ly. Mer, for stealing a silver.caudle-cup om Dame Short of Hogs- 
© 4 Mitch.’ 

‘Nay, there you lie like a knave, uncle,’ said the stranger, 
ck blipping aside his ruff, and turning down the sleeve of his doub- 
ct-Bet from his neck,and shoulder; ‘by this good day, my shoulder 

s as unscared as thine own.’ : 
‘What, Mike, boyMike,’ exclaimed the host;-—‘and is it 
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thou, in good earnest? Nay, I have judged so for this half 
hour; for | know no other person would have ta’cn half the in- 
terest in thee. But, Mike,an thy shoulder be unscathed as thou 
sayest, thou mus! own that Goodman Thong, the hangman, was 
merciful in his office, and stamped thee with a cold iron.’ 
‘Tush, uncle—truce with your jests. Keep them to season 
your sour ale. and let us see what hearty welcome thou wile 
give a kinsman who has rolled the world, around for eighteen 
years; who has scen the sun set where it rises, and has travelled 


till the wesi na: 
‘Thou hast brought back onc traveller’s gift with thee, M ke, 
and that was what thou least didst need to tra el 


as I well see, 
r qualities, there was 


for. I remember well, among thine othe 
no crediting a word which came from thy mouth.’ 

‘Here’s ap unbelieving Pagan for vou, gentlemen!’ said Mi- 
chae! Lambourne, turning to those who witnessed this strange 
between an uncle and nephew, some of whom, being 
f (he village, were no strangers to his juvenile wifd- 


Pak 


intervit 
natives 0 
ness, his may be called slaying a Cumnor fatted calf for me 
with a vengeanc. .—But, uncle, I come not from the husks and 
zie swine-trouvh, and I care not for thy welcome or no wel- 
come; I< arry that with me will make me welcome when and 
where I[ will’ 

So saying, he pulled out a purse of gold, indifferentiy well 
filled, the sight ef which produced a visible effect upon the 


" . - > a 
company. Some shook their heads, and whispered to each 


oe 
(7 


other, while one or two of the less scrupulous specdily began to 


) ¢ f *f 
recollect him as a schoo!companion, a towr’™an, or so forth. 


On the other hand, two 9 three grave secate-lookiny persons 
shook their heads, and eft the inn, hizUng, that if Giles Gos- 
linge wished to continue to thiive, ke should turn his thriftless 
godiess nephew adrift again, 1s soon as he could—Gosling de- 
meaned himse-f, as if he were much of the same opinion; for 
even the sight of the gold mace less impression on the honest 
gentleman, than it usually dotl on one of his calling.” 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tar Dream, which appeared in our last, was supposed at the time of 
}ts insertion. both by us and thecorrespondent from whom it was receiv. 
ed, never to have been published before. We have since ascertained 
that it has previously been in print, which circumstance can only be ec. 
counted for by supposing, that a friend, to whom several years since a 
copy was given in manuscript has, either directly or indirectly, commu- 
nicated it for the press. <As we intend our work tobea depository or 
original articles, we feelit to be a duty to notice this circumstance, al- 
though the intrinsic beauty of the piece referred to might have been an 

logy for copying it, had we beenin the habit of selecting articles pre. 


— 3 1, 
published. 








